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THE MUSICIAN'S MECCA. 


By LOUIE GRAY-HEALD. 


IENNA is the home of music, and 
contains the ashes of more illus- 
trious composers than any other 

place in the world, and, although many 
of them were born in the imperial city 
or its vicinity, the most prominent musi- 
cian of all who lies buried there, is not 
a native. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was bap- 
tised Johannes Crysostomus Wolfgang 
Gottlieb, and was named in his first 


publications J. G. or Johann Gottlieb, 
but was always called in after-life as at 
the beginning of this paragraph. He 
was born at Saltzburg, January 27, 
1756, and died at Vienna, December 5, 


1791. His personal character has been 
much traduced, but the careful and ac- 
curate researches into the circumstances 
made by Jahn and others, entirely 
free him from every stain, save only 
the one foible of improvidence. His 
biography is too well known to all lovers 
of music to bear reiteration, but the 
manner of his death and burial was so 
dramatic, that this episode of his life 
will bear reprinting. 

Some Hungarian noblemen subscribed 
to allow him a pension of one thousand 
florins, on condition that he supplied 
them annually with a certain number of 
compositions ; and this he felt to be the 
dawning of a better fortune than he had 
ever enjoyed. In July, 1791, Scheka- 
neder, manager of the Theatre an der 
Wien, in which he was also an actor, 
besought him to compose a German 
Opera, and that he might the more con- 
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trol him in the conduct of the work, 
prevailed on him to reside with him 
while engaged upon it. The society 
Schekaneder kept, and the manner of 
life were extremely licentious, and 
Mozart’s temporary abode in such 
questionable quarters gave rise to the 
otherwise groundless statements of his 
dissipated habits. The opera com- 
posed under these circumstances was 
‘* Die Zauberfléte,’? which was still in 
progress when Mozart was visited by 
the intendant of Count Walsegg, a 
nobleman who desired the reputation of 
being a composer. The Count’s wife 
had died, and he wished to be supposed 
to write a Requiem for her, and sent to 
commission Mozart with the composi- 
tion, stipulating that he should resign 
the credit of the authorship to himself. 
The visit of the Count’s agent was 
attended with circumstances of great 
mystery. 

Mozart’s anxieties had strongly pre- 
disposed him to the infection of an 
epidemic then prevalent, from which he 
was slightly suffering. This added to 
the depression of his spirits, which was 
the natural reaction of the over-excite- 
ment of his life at Schekaneder’s; his 
imagination thus disturbed, he regarded 
the proposed commision as a preter- 
natural warning, and he undertook it 
with the presentiment that the Requiem 
he was to write would be for his own 
obsequies. The task was interrupted 
for a time by the composition of ‘‘ La 
Clemenza di Tito,’’ to celebrate the 
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MOZART. 
From an engraving after the picture by 
Tischbein. 


coronation of the Emperor at Prague, 
as king of Bohemia. 


He was met by Count Walsegg’s 
agent as he was setting out for Prague, 


who pressed him to complete the 
Requiem, and this in opportune 
urgency strengthened his foreboding of 
his own fate being connected with that 
composition. He worked at the 
‘* Clemenza ’’ in his travelling carriage, 
for only eighteen days had been allowed 
for its completion, and he confided 
the composition of the parlante recita- 
tives and one small duet to his pupil 
Siissmayer ; on the 6th of September the 
work was performed, but with indiff- 
erent success. Mozart returned to 
Vienna, finished his ‘‘ Zauberfléte,’’ and 
directed its first performance, on the 
30th of September. He then resumed 
the Requiem, to which his too truthful 
presentiment more and more inclined 
him; and he was especially delighted 
to write down the recordare, in which 
movement he felt he had put the best 
he could produce. 

His illness increased so rapidly that 
his physican forbade him to write, and 


ordered his score to be kept from him; 
but a transient improvement in his 
condition induced the relaxation of 
this injunction, and when once al- 
lowed to return to his work, he never 
again suffered his thoughts to wan- 
der from it. Siissmayer was con- 
tinually with him, to whom _ he 
anxiously explained the effects he 
designed throughout the composition. 
So entirely was his mind concen- 
trated upon this death song, that, 
in his last moments he assembled 
three singers by his bed-side, and 
with them, himself bearing the alto 
part, attempted a performance of the 
work; but his strength failed him 
before it was half concluded, and 
breaking down in the movement that 
begins ‘‘ Lacrymosa,’’ he was forced 
to discontinue it. Feeling the hand 
of death upon him, he begged that the 
event might be kept secret, until his 
friend Albrechtsberger could apply 
for the organistship at St. Stephen’s 
which this would render vacant. His 
wife, who was in exceedingly weak 
health, abandoned herself to  help- 
lessness, and she was utterly heedless 
of all that passed around her. Mozart 
was interred on the day following his 
decease, amid the fierce raging of a 
wintry storm. Thus none but the 
officials were present at the ceremony, 
and when his widow afterwards inquired 
where the remains of one of the greatest 
of musicians had been laid, a new sexton 
having been appointed in the interim, 
there was no one who could direct her 
to the spot, and this sacred place, 
which would have attracted the steps 
of all art-lovers, has never been dis- 
covered. Mozart had six children, of 
whom two survived him. The elder 
filled some government office for many 
years at Milan. The Younger, Wolf- 
gang Amadeus, was trained for his 
father’s profession, came before the 
public as a composer and a pianist ; and 
lived chiefly at Lemburg, little distin- 
guished but by the name he inherited. 

Franz Schubert was born at Lich- 
tenthal, a suburb of Vienna, January 
31, 1797, and he died in the Austrian 
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capital, November 19, 1828. 
father was the school-master of his 
native village and knew enough of 
music to teach its first elements to his 
three sons. The eldest of these, Ferdi- 
nand, was appointed inspector of the 
music of the schools in the suburbs of 
Vienna. He and Franz were, in 1804, 
placed under the tuition of Michael 


His 


Holzer, the cantor of Lichtenthal, who, 
appreciating the singular gifts of the 
younger Schubert, procured his admis- 
sion, as a singing boy, into the Imperial 
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These were preceded by six othér operas 
which appear to have been written 
before Schubert completed his twenty- 
third year, but not to have been publicly 
performed. In 1822 Schubert composed 
the grand opera of ‘‘ Alphonse and 
Estrella’’; he wrote choruses for the 
drama of Rosamunde, which was per- 
formed in 1823; and the one-act opera, 
** Die Verschworenen ”’ (first printed in 
1862), was written in 1829, as was also 
the grand opera of ‘‘ Fierabras.’’ He 
composed several masses, and set some 
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School in Vienna, whence he passed into 
the choir of the Imperial Chapel, in 
1811. Ruziezka, the court organist, 
taught him harmony, and Salieri gave 
him lessons in singing and composition. 
His remarkable power of production 
evinced itself very early; while yet a 
child, he wrote quartets for string 
instruments, and other pieces of high 
pretension. His opera of ‘“ Die 
Zwillinge ’’ was produced at the Court 
Theatre in Vienna in 1820, and his melo- 
drama with choruses, ‘‘ Die Zauber- 
harfe,”” was given in the same year. 


, 


of the Psalms and other portions of the 
Roman service; he wrote twelve sym- 
phonies, and the number of his quartets 
for string instruments, trios for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello; sonatas, 
fantasias, and other pieces for the 
pianoforte, in almost every variety of 
form, can scarcely be estimated. 
Schubert also composed some cantatas, 
among which ‘‘ Promotheus”’ is 
specially admired; and a large number 
of four-part songs. The class of works, 
however, by which his name was first 
made famous is his Lieder (little songs), 
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of which he wrote several hundreds. 
The deep poetical feeling manifest 
throughout all these, their melodious 
originality and vigour, and the enforce- 
ment of the expression by novel forms 
of accompaniment, distinguish them 
from all other vocal music. The rich 
variety of imagination they display is 
not less conspicuous, each song being 
an individual type, such as might have 
formed the nucleus of a composer’s 
style. In short, as the inventor and the 
perfector of the characteristic German 
Lied, Schubert has placed himelf in a 
foremost rank among musicians, and 
carved out a path to the unfailing sym- 
pathy of his countrymen—sympathy 
which is shared by every one who 
understands the language of the poems 
he set to music. The faculty of stamp- 
ing a decided character upon everything 
he wrote is not less evident in Schu- 
bert’s instrumental music than in his 
songs. He failed, however, in the 
power of conducting an extended move- 
ment; thus his longer compositions, 
while teeming with ideas, are diffuse in 
form and incoherent in design; whereas 
the capability of knitting together the 
various incidents of a piece and con- 


densing them into a consistent unity, 
which his instrumental works prove him 
to have wanted, was not called into 
requirement in his songs, each of which 
is composed of a single thought, self- 
complete and self-sufficient. Schubert is 
said to have been subject to fits of 
melancholy abstraction, during which 
he would wander into the country, and 
there find relief in thinking of music. 
At other times he was fond of convivial- 
ity; and it is insinuated that habits of 
intemperance tended to shorten his life. 
It is stated that, in the year preceding 
his death, he had a long and severe ill- 
ness, during the confinement of which, 
he reflected earnestly upon his deficien- 
cies as a man and as a musician, and 
that he came forth from his sick room 
with strong resolves for a worthier 
future. He had a high purpose in his 
new rule of life; but he was attacked by 
a violent malady, to which he fell a 
victim after a few days’ illness. His 
obsequies were attended by all the 
musicians of distinction in Vienna. 
Joseph Franz Carl Lanner was born 
at Vienna, April 11, 1803, where he died 
in 1843. He early showed aptitude for 
music, and acquired proficiency as a 
violinist; not content, however, with 
the subordinate position to which his 
talents entitled him in the higher walks 
of art, he sought and attained-distinc- 
tion in a less important branch of 
music. He organised a quintet band 
for the performance of dance music, for 
which he composed his first waltzes, and 
he spent such extraordinary pains 
upon the training of this little party as 
to produce a perfection of execution 
that had never been approached in dance 
playing. He gave promenade concerts, 
which were so successful that in course 
of time he extended his band to a 
septet, and subsequently to a complete 
orchestra, and in this Strauss was one 
of his performers. Lanner’s concerts, 
unlike the London concerts of dance 
music, were real occasions for dancing ; 
the interspersed operatic selections 
serving as opportunities to rest the 
dancers. They became so immensely 
attractive to all classes in Vienna as to 
induce a social intermixture of high and 
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low such as has never been paralleled. 
He was certainly the first person to give 
artistic significance to dance music; and 
he is said to have been the originator of 
the series of five waltzes with a coda, 
as also of the modern quick waltz, dis- 
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his death was regarded in Vienna with 
general regret. 

Johann Strauss was also born at 
Vienna, March 14, 1804, where he died 
in 1849. He was apprenticed to a book- 
binder, but his love of music tempted 
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tinguished from the slower melodies to 
which former generations danced. 
Lanner’s great skill in instrumentation 
gave a special charm to his music, 
which was still heightened by the rare 
nicety of its performance. So universal 
was the rage for his entertainments that 


him to practise the violin, and in 1823 he 
was engaged in Lanner’s orchestra, then 
in great vogue for the performance of 


dance music. His talent for composi- 
tion developed itself soon after this; 
and in course of time he gave promenade 


concerts on the same plan as those of 
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Lanner, to whom he became a powerful 
rival. His remarkable ability as a con- 
ductor brought the playing of his little 
band to a rare degree of perfection, 
and the great attraction of this was 
heightened by the peculiar charm of his 
music. In 1838 Strauss came with his 
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commemorates his memory at Vienna— 
where he is shown in conversation with 
his old rival and friend, Lanner. 
Strauss’ son succeeded his father at 
the head of his orchestra, but afterwards 
applied himself particularly to the study 
of the violin, and he is now classed 
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band to London, where their concerts 
were very attractive. He had pre- 
viously travelled with success through 
Germany, Belgium, and France. His 
waltzes and galops have been univers- 
ally popular. Strauss was a good 
violinist, and played solos occasionally 
at his own concerts. A statue group 


among the foremost players upon this 


instrument. His opera ‘‘ Salome ’’ con- 
vinces one that in many ways it is a 
work of genius. His earlier work, 
‘* Elektra,’’ may perhaps achieve more 
in emotional expression, but the music 
of ‘‘Salome’’ is more genuinely in- 
teresting in itself, and much of it must 
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rank as the finest Strauss has ever 


written. 

Franz Joseph Haydn, the renowned 
musician, was born at Rohrau, a village 
on the borders of Austria and Hungary, 
31st March, 1732; he died at Gumpen- 
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greatest honours from all ranks and all 
classes; the King and the Prince of 
Wales paid him marked attention; the 
public applauded him with enthusiasm, 
and the University of Oxford conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor 
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dorf, a suburb of Vienna, 31st May, 
1809. His remarkable career furnishes 
a grand proof that the inborn power to 
accomplish great works finds its own 
means to achieve them. During his 
visits to England he received the 


of Music; and he took away with him 
such a sum as secured his independence 
for the remainder of his life. His 
quartets, Nos. 82 and 83, were written 
in the course of 1802; after which he 
laboured for nearly a year at an eighty- 
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THE TOMB OF JOHANN STRAUSS AT 
VIENNA. 


fourth quartet. Of this he completed 
but two movements, and then, being 
forced to desist, he wrote the following 
pathetic words to a musical phrase, and 
so closed his artistic career :—‘‘ Hin ist 
alle meine kraft; alt und schwach bin 
ich ’’—(Gone is all my power; old and 
weak am I). He sent a copy of this 
very remarkable passage to each of his 
friends, and thus announced, as no other 
creative artist has ever done, that he 
voluntarily retired from a field wherein 
his course had been one of unchequered 
honour, and resolved to produce no 
more. Haydn was drawn from his sub- 
sequent seclusion to attend a perform- 
ance that was given 27th March, 1808, 
of an Italian version of the ‘‘ Creation,”’ 
translated by his friend and biographer, 


Carpani. On this occasion all the most 
distinguished for talent or birth in 
Vienna were present: the venerable 
master was wheeled into the front of the 
dense assembly, thronged to pay him 
homage, and Princess Esterhazy took 
her place beside him. Salieri, who was 
to direct the orchestra, came first to 
receive the composer’s instructions; the 
performance began—it was interrupted 
by a murmur of universal admiration at 
the passage which presents the creation 
of light—and the author, exultingly 
rising to his feet, pointed to heaven, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘It comes from thence.”’ 
Exhausted by the excitement and the 
exertion, he was obliged to be borne 
away at the end of the first part of the 
oratorio; but stopping his chair at the 
entrance of the hall, he bowed a fare- 
well to the performers and the audience, 
the sharers and the donors of his suc- 
cesses. He never left his house again. 
On the toth May, 1809, the French 
commenced the bombardment of Vienna, 
and though Napoleon—noblest of all his 
deeds of greatness—placed a guard to 
protect the dwelling. of Haydn, some 
shells burst so near that the terrified 
domestics deemed it necessary to bear 
him to a place of more security. He 
stayed them, however, demanding, as 
though inspired with assurance of divine 
protection, ‘‘ Where Haydn is, what is 
there to fear?’’ His strength failed 
him under this trying excitement, and 
he was carried to his bed, never again 
to rise. On the 26th of the month he 
broke, as if by a preternatural effort, 
from his torpor, and sang thrice, with 
clear and emphatic voice, his own hymn, 
“* God preserve the Emperor,’’ his feeble 
efforts to articulate which had been the 
solace of his illness; the act of devoted 
loyalty overpowered him and he sank 
senseless; five days later he breathed 
his last. 

His brother, Johann Michael Haydn, 
was also a musician of considerable 
note, but his name as a composer is so 
greatly eclipsed by that of his brother, 
that the world scarcely does justice to 
his merit. 

Ludwig von Beethoven died at 
Vienna, 26th March, 1827, after living 
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for many years in the Austrian capital. 
He was born at Bonn, 17th December, 
1770, and before the completion of his 
fifteenth year the Elector of that town 
appointed him organist of his chapel. 
He had at this time another patron 
besides the Elector, in Count Waldstein 

to whom he subsequently dedicated 
his Sonata in C, Op. 53—at whose 
instance it was that the Elector gave 
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him the appointment, which, as _ his 
talented teacher, Neefe, was still in the 
full exercise of his powers, and so had 
no need of an assistant, was but the 
grateful pretext for paying him a salary, 
and so relieving his limited circum- 
stances. Beethoven wrote the music, of 
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which the Count had the credit, for a 
ballet represented by the nobility at the 
Court ; but he was more than repaid for 
this sacrifice, by being, at his patron’s 
instigation, sent in 1787 on a mission to 
Vienna, when he became acquainted 
with Mozart, and indeed received some 
lessons of him. The great musician 
promptly perceived the indications of 
extraordinary power in his young 
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disciple; but he had not the opportunity 
to benefit him further than by his illus- 


trious example and by the emulation 
this induced, in consequence of Bee- 
thoven’s early return to Bonn, occa- 
sioned probably by the illness of 


his 
mother, who died this year. 
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At the end of 17g0 Beethoven was 
introduced to Haydn, at a_ breakfast 
given to him by the band of the 
Elector’s chapel on his first return from 
England, when a cantata of the young 
composer—of which no vestige remains 
—was performed; and he was warmly 
encouraged by the veteran musician. 
Shortly after the completion of his 
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twenty-first year, through the liberality 
of the Elector, he made his second visit 
to Vienna, where he found so many 
advantageous opportunities that his 
return was repeatedly deferred, until he 
decided to make the Austrian c..pital his 
permanent residence. His father died in 
this year, and he was now launched in 
the world, with no care but for his art 
and for his own progress in it. Mozart 
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was no more; but his influence was 
perhaps stronger than when he was 
personally present to exert it; thus the 
highest class of music was in general 
esteem, and the most aspiring genius 
found ready recognition and cordial 


encouragement. 
Settled at Vienna, Beethoven placed 
himself under the tuition of Haydn; 
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but, on showing some pieces the master 
had revised to Schenk, a _ creditable 
composer, who pointed out errors in 
them which Haydn had overlooked, he 
formed the idea, which he _ never 
relinquished, that he received lessons, 
but not instruction from him. Under 
this impression he refused Haydn’s pro- 
posal that he should style himself his 
pupil on the works he printed. His 
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irritable temper was further excited 
against the venerable symphonist, by 
Haydn’s advising him, with worldly 
prudence, not to publish the third of his 
first set of trios—that in C minor— 
which Beethoven considered, and pos- 
terity confirms the judgment, the best 
of the three. He dedicated to him, 
however, the next work he printed, and 
so paid him a worthy homage without 
compromising himself. In 1796 he first 
began to suffer from that dreadful 
malady—the worst evil to which he of 
all men could be subject—which em- 
bittered his life, which influenced his 
character, which excluded him from 
society, and which cannot have been 
without its important effect on his music 
—the loss of hearing. Space will not 
permit the recital of the many painful 
incidents that sprang from this cala- 
mity; but it must be noticed that it 
made him irritable in temfper, violent in 
manner, and suspicious to the last 
degree; detesting to play or even to 
appear in company, and distrustful of 
every one, even of those most ze-lous in 
his interest. It is needless to trace the 
course of the disease through thirty 
years, which, baffling the greatest 
medical skill, and proceeding by 
degrees, ended in almost total deafness. 
Many circumstances concurred to induce 
Beethoven’s very rare appearance in 
public during his later years; among 
these we may consider his infirmity, 
which rendered his direction of a per- 
formance he could not hear most embar- 
rassing to all concerned, and fatal to its 
effect; the greater and greater com- 
plexity of his music, which rendered this 
even less acceptable to a_ general 
audience; and, not less than either, his 
querulous temper, which, if it made him 
not public enemies, must have given 
many a one a secret disinclination to 
assist at his aggrandizement. He, how- 
ever, esteemed himself slighted and re- 
garded with jealousy the ephemeral 
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passion for Rossini as the cause. 
Under this impression, arising from the 
contrast between the profuse honours 
paid to him a few years earlier and his 
present retirement, he proposed to pro- 
duce his last composition at Berlin, and 
so revenge the neglect of the Viennese. 
To prevent this artistic disgrace upon 
their city, thirty of the most dis- 
tinguished musicians and lovers of 
music in the Austrian capital, including 
his unswerving friends of the Lich- 
nowsky family, signed a memorial, 
representing their reverence for him, 
and entreating him to give the first per- 
formance of these works in Vienna. 
The result of this correspondence was a 
concert at the Karntnerthor Theatre, 
May 7th, 1824, at which the Overture in 
C, Op. 124, the Kyrie, Credo, and 
Agnus from the Mass, and the Choral 
Symphony were performed. Umlauf, 
with Beethoven by his side to indicate 
the tempos, conducted the orchestra, 
and the theatre was crowded to excess. 
The applause at the conclusion was 
tumultuous; but this gave occasion to 
an incident perhaps the most pathetic in 
the whole history of art He whose 
renown had called the multitude to- 
gether, he whose genius had kindled the 
general enthusiasm, stood in the midst 
insensible to the sounds that stimulated 
the delight of all around him, insensible 
to the vociferations that expressed it, 
until Sontag and Ungher, who had been 
singing the principal parts, turned his 
face towards the public, and proved, by 
the waving handkerchiefs and the uni- 
versal motions of excitement, to his 
organs of sight, the genuine triumph of 
which his ears refused him testimony. 
The pealing cheer this spectacle drew 
from the very hearts of all who 
witnessed it, penetrated even Bee- 
thoven’s deafness, and he must have 
quitted the scene with the conscious- 
ness of having set the seal upon his 
immortality. 
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By A. H. DIPLOCK. 


ROM the very moment of waking 
F on Friday, which happened to be 
the thirteenth of the month, Mr. 
Andrew was convinced that he was 
doomed to a long series of annoyances. 
He was not, perhaps more supersti- 
tious than most people, and as a ship- 
owner of long experience he had little 
reverence for lucky days for sailing. 
His boats left port on a Friday if they 
were ready tostart and the tide served, 
and yet he had had no more than his fair 
share of disasters at sea. To be sure, he 
never walked under a ladder if he could 
help it, but that was because he had once 
been drenched by the accidental slipping 
of a bucket of dirty water twenty feet 
above his head, and narrowly escaped 
getting a cracked skull at the same time. 
In short, he was reckoned a sane, hard- 
headed Englishman who knew how to 
drive a good bargain with the keenest of 
his rivals; and his investments were as 
satisfactory as his other bargains. 

On this particular morning, however, 
he had a strong presentiment of coming 
ill-luck which he could neither shake off 
nor explain away. He woke up with a 
splitting headache, though, as far as he 
knew, he had done nothing to deserve it, 
and the customary cold bath brought him 
no relief. This was disconcerting 
enough, but further troubles awaited 
him. His watch had stopped during the 
night, and the big clock at the Law 
Courts by striking nine just as he was 
struggling into his shirt, reminded him 
of an important appointment in the City 
in half an hour’s time. He was never 
known to swear in company, but bachelor 
habits had made him less careful of his 
language in the privacy of his bedroom ; 
so he let out a strong, mouth-filling oath 
which would have blasted his reputation 
for ever among his friends: and at that 
very moment his collar-stud flew out of 
his fingers and landed noiselessly some- 
where in the room, though in what direc- 
tion it had travelled he was quite at a 
loss to determine. 
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Now, as he lived a very simple life and 
prided himself on his complete indepen- 
dence, there was no one whom he could 
summon to his aid in this embarrass- 
ment. To add to his perplexity he was 
lamentably short-sighted, and having 
mislaid his spectacles was completely at 
a loss to find either them or the truant 
stud. He had no other ready means of 
fastening his collar—the notion of using 
a piece of string as a makeshift occurred 
to him only to be rejected as ridiculous— 
and in any case the recovery of his spec- 
tacles, without which he felt himself 
unable to face the world, was a matter 
of the first importance. 

So down he went on his knees and 
began to search, with his nose within a 
foot of the carpet, and his hands care- 
fully hunting in every direction as far as 
he could reach. But all that he found 
was a prodigiously cold draught, and an 
amazing quantity of dust whose presence 
he had never so much as suspected. The 
morning was very dark, and the light 
which he switched on over his dressing- 
table only seemed to make the shadows 
more impenetrable than ever. 

For a man of his age and habit stoop- 
ing was never a pleasant or easy busi- 
ness, and he soon discovered an intoler- 
able back-ache that made him feel 
absurdly old. He endeavoured to crawl 
under the furniture, and growing des- 
perate on hearing the chimes strike the 
quarter, fairly grovelled on the floor in 
his frantic eagerness to find the missing 
objects He lit match after match as he 
sprawled, a most ridiculous figure, 
beneath the bed, but all to no purpose. 
No glimmer of glass or gleam of gold 
rewarded his anxious peering, and at last 
he resolved to try a method which had 
often proved successful, and to ‘‘ find it 
with his feet.’’ 

But when he attempted to extricate 
himself from his ignominious and con- 
foundedly uncomfortable position, his 
head came into violent contact with the 
angled frame of the bedstead, and for an 
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agonised moment he “ saw stars,’’ and 
swore, not under his breath, but with a 
vindictive emphasis and fluency that 
made him marvel at his lack of self- 
control, 

At last he emerged, rubbing his scalp 
and feeling as savage as a bear with a 
sore head. But if he prided himself on 
one thing more than another, it was on 
the possession of an inflexible will; and 
he, therefore, determined to go through 
with the search, and examine, if neces- 
Sary, every square inch of the floor- 
surface. 

With this object in view he kicked off 
his slippers, and began to shuffle side- 
ways over the carpet in grotesque imita- 
tion of what he remembered doing as a 
youngster with other raw recruits who 
had sworn to serve their Queen and 
country for nothing a day, and to pay 
their own expenses for the privilege 
of so doing. The idea struck him as 
ridiculous, and after a few minutes spent 
in this crab-like motion up and down the 
room he abandoned the attempt. 

He sat down exhausted in front of the 


dressing-table to consider the position, 
and catching a shadowy glimpse of his 


own bewildered, woe-begone face he 
burst into a hearty laugh. What an 
exquisite fool he looked! And of all the 
contemptible fools in the world, he 
thought, a middle-aged fool was the most 
despicable. Besides, his reasoning was 
badly at fault. The missing objects 
might be on the floor—or they might be 
safely awaiting discovery elsewhere. 
Half-past nine struck outside. With a 
start he jumped up, began recklessly 
turning over collars, ties and handker- 
chiefs, with the resolve to dress as best 
he could without a stud, and found what 
had cost him so much time and trouble 
nestling comfortably at the bottom of 
the open drawer. 

After this, his toilet was soon finished. 
He scrambled into his coat, intending to 
postpone breakfast until mid-day, and on 
putting his hand into an outside pocket 
discovered his spectacle-case with the 
glasses safely inside. 

With these indispensable aids resting 
comfortably on the bridge of his nose he 
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felt his confidence and self-respect return 
once more. He beamed benevolently 
back at his smiling reflection in the 
glass, went down in the lift as if nothing 
unusual had happened that morning, and 
after telephoning his excuses and making 
another appointment for the following 
day, hailed a hansom, and told the man 
to drive to Fenchurch Street as fast as 
his horse could travel. 

On the way he had to submit to the 
usual delays of the traffic, and the driver 
who knew him and was anxious to earna 
substantial tip, performed marvellous 
feats of dexterity in getting past the slow- 
moving vehicles. Mr. Andrew admired 
the skill of both horse and man as the 
cab made its way through what seemed a 
hopeless tangle of vans and omnibuses, 
and fingered the loose silver in his pocket 
with the intention of expressing his 
satisfaction in the shape of an extra 
florin ; but his troubles were by no means 
over yet. The streets were very greasy 
and dangerous, and the horse, though he 
was clever on his feet and slid where he 
could not stand, went down as if he had 
been shot just as they were crossing 
Gracechurch Street. The fare and the 
driver landed in the mud, but by a rare 
piece of luck the road happened to be 
clear, and no bones were broken. 

At about half-past ten the shipowner 
limped painfully into his office, followed 
by the astonished gaze and smothered 
laughter of one or two of the junior 
clerks. He was not exactly an awe- 
inspiring object. His hat, which had 
been spotless and sleek with prosperity, 
was telescoped, and he was caked with 
mud from head to foot. He had slid on 
one shoulder for several yards and was 
badly bruised; but he refused all offers 
of help, and went into his private room 
where he could rest and get a change of 
clothing. Half-an-hour later he was 
seated at his desk with all traces of his 
fall removed except that one hand, which 
was severely grazed, was wrapt in a 
handkerchief. He was lucky, after all, 
he thought, to have come out of such an 
accident so lightly. 

His confidential clerk, however, on 
being asked whether there was any 
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special news, looked grave, and said he 
supposed his master had seen the paper 
that morning. Mr. Andrew looked up 
quickly. ‘* No,’’ he answered, ‘‘I 
missed it for the first time these twenty 
years. What’s the matter? ’’ 

The old man said nothing, but handed 
him the paper folded open at the ship- 
ping news, where among the casualties 
was the name of his newest and fastest 
boat reported as hard ashore and in a 
dangerous position in the Red Sea. Mr. 
Andrew’s face lengthened, as well it 
might. A possible loss of some thou- 
sands of pounds, even after the insurance 
money was paid, was not a cheerful 
prospect for the least superstitious and 
most prosperous of ship-owners. He 
shrugged his shoulders with an air of 
defiance to the worst that luck could 
send him on this ill-omened Friday. 

** It’s the thirteenth of the month, too, 
Jenkinson,”’ he said, with a queer twist 
to his mouth, ‘‘but we may as well know 
the worst. Cable out to our agent at 
Aden for full particulars. That’s all we 


can do for the present. And, by-the-bye, 
just send round a boy with this prescrip- 


tion—the usual place, you know—and 
get him to bring something for this hand 
of mine. It’s rather painful. The man 
will know what to send if he’s told what 
it’s wanted for. That’s all now, I 
think.’”’ 

So Mr. Andrew was left alone with his 
thoughts, and the new office-boy started 
off on his errand. In a few minutes he 
came back with a rather white face and 
an air of injured innocence that provoked 
remark at once. His story, which he 
told to his employer in ample detail, was 
that he had gone to the shop, where his 
order was received by the master in 
person; but that on his reaching across 
the counter to take the package, the man 
had rushed round to the door and pre- 
vented his leaving the shop, shouting out 
so that other customers stared in sur- 
prise, that the boy should not leave the 
premises before giving up the bottle of 
tooth wash which he had stolen. ‘‘ Just 
as if’’—the boy interpolated with a 
broad grin—*‘ just as if I should be likely 
to take that—or anything else.” 
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Mr. Andrew, who was always jealous 
of the honour of those in his employ, 
was furious at the charge. ‘‘ What 
happened then?’’ he asked impatiently. 

The boy, seeing that he had a sym- 
pathetic listener, proceeded to tell with 
gusto how a policeman had been called in, 
and at the chemist’s order had searched 
him. Nothing incriminating being 
found, the man grew apologetic, hoped 
he would not bear him a grudge for his 
honest mistake, and let him go, slipping 
a pennyworth of sweets into his hand at 
the door. ‘‘ But I threw them back at 
him, Sir,’’ he added, ‘‘ and I’m sorry I 
missed his ugly face.”’ 

Mr. Andrew smiled at this, but the 
next moment he rose from his chair in a 
passion, and, muttering that he would 
go and talk to that gentleman himself, 
hobbled out into the street, hatless and 
breathing vengeance, to do battle with 
this oppressor of the poor and innocent. 
During his absence the office-boy was the 
centre of attraction, and made the most 
of his opportunity. Never had he re- 
ceived half so much attention, and he 
elaborated his adventure to his heart’s 
content, and was happy. 

Meantime, his master 
into the chemist’s shop 
was well-known, and 
bully the bewildered 
whom he found there, with all the 
energy of his hot nature. ‘* Ah! your 
master’s out, is he? Wise man! He 
didn’t want to hear my opinion of his 
abominable conduct. A pretty sort of 
person he is, to treat a poor frightened 
boy as if he were a scoundrelly pick- 
pocket. Well, he shall hear from my 
solicitor to-night, and if there’s any 
justice to be had in this country, he shall 
pay heavily for his mistake. You may 
tell him that, with my compliments : and 
also that it is no use his trying to apolo- 
gise as if nothing serious had happened. 
Good day.”’ 

And with that, Mr. Andrew strode out 
of the shop, leaving the bewildered 
assistant uncertain whether he had been 
interviewing a lunatic, or whether he 
himself was dreaming. 

This painful duty accomplished, Mr. 


had _ burst 
where he 
began to 
assistant, 
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Andrew felt a reaction setting in. He 
grew dizzy, and only just succeeded in 
reaching his office before collapsing in 
a dead faint in the doorway of his own 
room. 

When he came to his senses it was 
apparently night. He was back in his 
own rooms. There was an air of 
strangeness about the place that set him 
wondering feebly what had happened. 
The light was carefully shaded, and 
within its narrowed range of rays there 
sat a woman in nurse’s dress, quietly 
busy over some knitting. She looked up 
on hearing his faint stirring, and came 
noiselessly towards the bed, where he 
had lain unconscious for three days. 
‘* Thank God!’’ he heard her murmur, 
as she met the returning consciousness 
in his eyes. Her own face was in 
shadow, and she seemed, for some reason 
or other, to be keeping out of the light 
as much as possible ; for, after attending 
to his needs and telling him that he must 
keep quiet for the present and not worry 
more than he could help, she went back 
and moved her chair across the room to 
the fireplace, where she remained motion- 
less in the shadow with her hands idly 
resting in her lap. 

It seemed a curious business to him 
altogether, but he felt too weak and tired 
to trouble about anything, and soon 
dozed into a restful sleep that was worth 
much to him. 


The woman, however, was feeling rest- 


less and ill at ease. She had been sum- 
moned to attend the case by the doctor 
who was called in at the first alarm, and 
to her dismay had recognised the patient 
as the man whom she might have 
married many years ago, if he had only 
been at that time in a position to offer 
her the comfortable home of his desire. 
Someone else had spoken, and when 
three years of happiness had passed, she 
was left a widow with an income of less 
than a pound a week. 

Hospital nursing seemed to be both 
a useful and congenial occupation for 
her lonely life; and after several years 
of hard and self-sacrificing work she 
resigned her post and took up private 
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cases with the support of all the docturs 
und:r whom she had served. 

So it came about that when nearing 
the age of forty, and life seemed to have 
settled down for her in a gray monotony 
of duty, chance thrust in her way a dis- 
turbing possibility that might bring back 
the sharp conflict of emotion which 
sometimes comes from the sudden renew- 
ing of old associations. Time had dealt 
kindly with her, and compassion for the 
suffering of others had softened the 
proud beauty of her face without impair- 
ing its charm. Indeed, it was her own 
fault that she had not married again, for 
there were many who had experienced 
her sweet womanly sympathy and 
would gladly have kept it for 
life. But there was always a barrier, 
indefinable, but admitting of no 
misunderstanding, that kept admirers 
at a distance; and while she was good 
to all, no one could pretend that he was 
favoured at the expense of others. 
Confidences of all kinds were poured into 
her ears, but the slightest approach to 
tenderness was the signal for her to 
resume the strictly professional attitude 
of the paid nurse. 

At last, without any sort of warning, 
the reminder of what might have been, 
smote in upon her as she trod the simple 
path of duty. She had heard from time 
to time of the rapid rise to prosperity of 
the man who was now lying as helpless 
as a child in her care, and a sense of the 
fitness of things, to which was added a 
vague uncertainty as to her own feelings 
with regard to him, kept her well out of 
his way. Now that they were once more 
thrown together by accident, her posi- 
tion became embarrassing. It had been 
impossible to resign her place beside him 
without exciting remark. Some ex- 
planation would have been necessary, 
and to her plain notion of honour 
the idea of prevarication was 
repugnant in the extreme. So 
she made up her mind to wait upon 
events, and to guide her conduct as 
wisely as time had taught her to do in 
other cases. These others, as she could 
not help admitting to herself, had been 
rather different from the present one, but 
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in face of the other alternative, her 
course, though difficult, seemed clear 
enough. 

It was not long before the patient, when 
he once began to take an interest in life, 
puzzled his way to recognition of the 
sweet face that had often come into his 
dreams during the long years of his 
lonely manhood. Little by little the 
growing activity of his brain set him 
wondering why it was that the woman 
who anticipated his every want, and 
smoothed his pillow with so light a 
touch, was unwilling to talk about her- 
self. Her reason—that he must not 
bother himself about anything except 
getting well—seemed rather odd, con- 
sidering that she told him one day that 
the boat which had gone ashore just 
before his accident was floated off with- 
out much damage; but he was only a 
helpless invalid, and so submitted with as 
good a grace as possible. Yet his 
thought was busy in the past, and certain 
of her movements,—the turn of her head, 
and the poise of her body as she went 
noiselessly about the room—reminded 
him of the young girl whom he had loved 
twenty years ago. Her voice, too, 
seemed under restraint, though now 
and again he fancied that it sounded 
pleasantly familiar. 

One evening when he was feeling 
strong and more like facing the business 
of life, he resolved to settle his _per- 
plexity. 

‘* Nurse,’’ he said, in such a firm, clear 
voice that she thrilled to hear it, knowing 
that at last the full recognition must 
come, ‘‘ I am puzzled to think why it is 
that you remind me of someone whom I 
knew many years ago. If you would 
come over near me and let me see you 
clearly in the light, I think I should tell 
at once.”’ 

She made no answer, but rose from 
her usual place in the shadow and came 
and stood by the bedside. She was no 
faltering girl that she should refuse the 
challenge, though what the end of the 
matter might be, she hardly dared to 
think. One thing she had come to 
realise during the period of silent waiting 
his return to consciousness: she was 
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happy in serving him, and the memory of 
his boyish service worked strangely in 
her, now that he lay in danger of his life. 
It was foolishly romantic, of course, but 
for that she cared nothing. Twenty 
years had not lessened her capacity for 
loving, though they had brought anxiety 
and trouble enough to streak her hair 
with grey. The time for subterfuge was 
past. 

His eyes peered wistfully as he raised 
himself to gaze into her face. Then, as 
the light fell full upon her profile, he 
knew her again beyond all doubt. ‘I 
thought so,’’ he muttered, as_ he 
stretched his hand to meet her clasp; 
‘‘and you are more beautiful than ever. 
Is it too late for us to find happiness 
together ? ”’ 

She sank down at his side, and buried 
her face for a moment in her hands. 
When she looked up he saw that her eyes 
were full of tears, and there was a glow 
on her cheek that was her signal of 
surrender to his appeal. But she soon re- 
covered her composure, and became once 
more the gentle, compassionate woman 
whose sympathies went out to all who 
came under her care with equal tender- 
ness. ‘*‘ When you are quite strong we 
will talk again about the past, if you like. 
For the present——’’ 

‘* Yes, the present is all-important to 
me until I get an answer to my 
question,’’ he said, with an effort that 
left him exhausted. But there the 
matter had to rest for the time, though 
not before he could read his answer in 
her eyes. 

When Mr. Andrew was out of the 
doctor’s hands, and the time came for 
the nurse to say good-bye to her patient, 
he once more put the question which he 
had asked when he was hardly con- 
valescent. He was going out to New 
Zealand and back for the sake of the 
voyage in the boat which had so nearly 
come to disaster some six weeks before, 
and felt very lonely at the thought of 
leaving her behind. ‘‘ Mary,” he said, 
as they stood facing each other, he 
gravely in earnest, and she smiling 


bravely, though she faltered before his 
gaze, ‘‘ I have never dared to call you by 
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that name before ; but something in your 
eyes tells me that you will not be angry 
with me. Will you make the venture of 
the trip with me for a patient—and a 
husband? We are both old enough to 
know our own minds, and young enough 
to look forward hopefully to the future. 
Shall we grow old alone?’’ And the 
woman gave her answer this time with 
her lips on his. 

Mr. Jenkinson came to the docks to 
see the big ship start on her way. The 
two men paced the deck together, talking 
about the affairs of the firm, and the 
eventful Friday which had had such 
momentous results for one of them. 
** By jove, Jenkinson,’ said Mr. Andrew, 
pausing in his stride, ‘‘ it’s strange to 
think how one thing is linked on to 
another in this world. If I hadn’t lost 
my collar-stud that morning, all this 
would never have happened, and I should 
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probably never have seen that dear lady 
to my dying day. By-the-bye, what 
about that errand-boy. I had forgotten 
all about that little business.”’ 

Mr. Jenkinson smiled. ‘‘ That blew 
over long ago,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but the 
curious thing about the whole affair that 
ended so badly for you was that the boy 
went to the wrong shop, and so you went 
off and began blaming the wrong man.”’ 

Mr. Andrew laughed at the thought of 
his ill-aimed burst of passion. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘ I have been wondering where 
my bad luck was to come in. For every- 
thing else that Friday went to the 
making of my happiness. Jenkinson, I 
believe I’m the luckiest man _ on 
earth.”’ 

Mr. Jenkinson, as he saw the lady 
coming towards them and noted the look 
in his employer’s eyes, was not disposed 
to dispute the statement. 





The Pantomime Crush. 


(Old Style). 


‘ ? 
OU must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear ; 


To-morrow ’ll be the biggest jamb of all the blooming year— 
Of all the blooming year, mother, the tightest and tidiest fit ; 
But I mean to get into the Pit, mother, I mean to get into the Pit. 


There’ll be many a black, black eye, mother, within that surging line; 
Tell Margaret and Mary, tell Kate and Caroline, 

That I’d like to take them with me, but I dare not venture it— 

I must fight my way to the Pit, mother, I must fight my way to the Pit. 


I sleep so sound all night, mother, I fear I shall be late : 

I should be there by 6 a.m.—I must be there by eight ; 

By ten there won’t be standing room, and to-night I mean to sit— 
Yes, I mean to sit in the Pit, mother, I mean to sit in the Pit. 


I'll take my breakfast with me, and something in a flask 

For standing twelve hours at a stretch it is a hungry task, 

And I shan’t get a bit of food, mother, the livelong day, not a bit— 

I must keep my place at the Pit, mother, I must keep my place at the Pit. 


So you must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear ; 
To-morrow ill be the biggest jamb of all the blooming year— 


Of all the blooming year, mother, 
And I mean to get into the Pit, mother, I mean to get into the Pit.” 


the tightest and tidiest fit, 







THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VILLAGE 
PLAYERS. 


By L. ALLSHORN. 


HE uneventful and changeless life 
of the English village is rarely en- 
livened by a performance of ‘‘play- 

acting.’’ Occasionally, perhaps, the 
vicar and some of his more educated 
parishioners will organise a concert and 
present a little farce which will be vastly 
enjoyed by the actors, and received with 
good-humoured toleration by the village 
audience. Or, when the village is not 
too far removed from the direct lines of 
communication, a small travelling com- 
pany will perform a lurid melodrama to 
the doubtful edification of its rustic 
patrons. But such efforts are rare nor 
can they lay claim to be worthy of any 
consideration from the point of view of 
dramatic art. 

At the village of Naphill, in Bucking- 
hamshire, however, there has arisen a 
movement which is of decided import- 
ance, alike in the annals of the drama 
and of English social life. Under the 


auspices of Miss Gertrude Robins, whose 


comedies ‘‘Makeshifts ’’ and ‘‘The Point 
of View”’ have had considerable success 
in London and the Provinces, the society 
of ‘‘Buckinghamshire Players’’ has been 
formed, and has enlisted in its support 
a distinguished body of patrons, in- 
cluding the Earl of Buckingham, Lord 
Desborough, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, Mr. John Masefield, Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter and Mr. Frederick 
Whelen, Chairman of the Stage Society. 

The object of the players is to illumine 
and enliven the dulness of winter even- 
ings by the production of healthy and 
amusing dramatic fare. An intensity 
of realism is to be maintained, for the 
plays are to deal with village life and 
local legend, and they are to be acted by 
the villagers themselves. There is thus 
little need for training, as the performers 
fill the rdles with which they are in- 
timately acquainted in everyday life. 
Thev can speak with their Buckingham- 


shire brogue, act on the stage as they 
act in their cottages, and so endow their 
performance with a naturalism which is 
rarely to be found on the professional 
stage. 

The nucleus of the ‘‘ Buckingham- 
shire Players’’ is the Naphill Brass 
Band. Spurred to emulation by a 
performance given by Miss Gertrude 
Robins and several London artists they 
enlisted the help of Miss Robins and 
formed themselves into a troupe of 
amateurs. Adopting a capacious barn 
as a rehearsal theatre, they entered 
with ardour into the work of rehearsing 
a play which Miss Robins had written 
for them, entitled ‘‘ Pot-luck.’’* 

As this sketch is likely to be typical 
of the character of their productions, 
it is worth describing in detail. The 
dramatis persone are :—William Jen- 
kins, a chair-maker, who follows poach- 
ing as a “‘side-line;’’ his wife, whose 
home industry is lace-making; and the 
village constable and _ police-sergeant. 
The part of the chair-maker-poacher is 
filled by a villager who is a chair-maker 
by profession, and though it would be 
slanderous to suggest that he is a 
poacher as well, he is tolerably certain, 
as a dweller in a country where 
pheasants are reared—and shot, to be 
acquainted with the ways of that adven- 
turous calling. The poacher’s wife is 
played by a woman who earns her living 
by lace-making. The rdles of sergeant 
and constable are not so faithfully re- 
produced, since the exigencies of 
official dignity forbid the local police 
force to appear on the stage in its official 
capacity ; but as the ways and character- 
istics of a village constable are not so 
distinct and specialised as those of his 
urban brother, it was not difficult to find 
two villagers who could adequately 
represent the majesty of the law. 

The scene is laid in the familiar cottage 
interior, and the scenery is therefore 


* Published in Messrs. French's Acting Edition of Notable Plays, price 6d. net 
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simple and the stage properties easily 
obtainable. Mrs. Jenkins, the poacher’s 
wife, is discovered by the fire making 
pillow-lace. Jenkins enters cautiously, 
and finding his wife is alone, displays 
his ‘‘bag.’’ ‘‘I gotter fine brace o’ 
birds. | Uncommon fine they be. Jest 
you look here.’’ Mrs. Jenkins expos- 
tulates, warns him in rustic language 
that Nemesis will surely overtake him 
some day, and declares ‘‘ You make me 
that narvous, I dursen’t ’ardly look the 
policeman in the face.’’ “*That’s all 
roight,’’ retorts the jealous Jenkins, 
‘* You haven’t got no call for to neither. 
What next!’’ After some conversation 
about the ways and means of disposing 
of the pheasants, and grumbling on the 
part of Jenkins because the dinner is 
not ready, there arises a terrified shriek 
from Mrs. Jenkins. ‘* The sergeant, 
William, it’s the sergeant and the 
policeman with ’im comin’ up towards 
our gate. Whatever be we going to 
do?’’ William is at a loss in the emer- 
gency and can suggest no feasible plan 
for hiding the birds. _Woman’s wit 
comes to the rescue and Mrs. Jenkins 


undertakes to hide them, but profiting by 
the occasion, she first extracts a promise 
from William that he will never poach 


again. She then retires into the scullery 
with the pheasants, Jenkins immedi- 
ately resumes his day-time vocation of 
chair-making, dons an apron and com- 
mences to polish a new chair-back with 
vigour. 

Mrs. Jenkins, after having disposed of 
the birds, ushers in the Law. She then 
evinces a desire to return to the scullery, 
a suspicious circumstance which causes 
the sergeant to detail P.C. Birch to 
watch her movements. P.C. Birch is 
pressed into the kitchen service and 
reappears on the scene with a large and 
heavy saucepan which the housewife in- 
structs him to place upon the stove The 
sergeant then hurls his accusation against 
Jenkins. ‘‘From certain information 
received, half an hour ago you were seen 
coming up the larch wood carrying 
firearms and a brace of pheasants, which 
you were putting into a sack.’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
wur Oi?’’ answered the laconic chair- 
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maker. Since no confession can be 
extracted from the culprit, a thorough 
search of the premises is then com- 
menced. The bed-room is first dis- 
mantled to the accompaniment of a 
running comment of gibes from Mr. 
Jenkins, and indignant protests from 
Mrs. Jenkins. That lady’s hat is seized 
upon and badly ill-treated because its 
feathers deceived the zealous sergeant 
into believing that he had found the in- 
criminating game. ** Look what you 
done with my ’at’’ says the indignant 
missus. ‘‘My best Sunday ’at. Look at 
it! What yer mean by it? I shan’t be 
able to wear it to-night at the Chapel 
tea, I  shan’t (half crying). Oh, 
you, you. .’ But no_ protests, 
however tearful, can disturb the ob- 
durate sergeant. The living-room is 
thoroughly overhauled, the Inspector 
picks up the water jug, which pro- 
vokes the sarcastic query from Jenkins : 
“Why, you ain’t looking for gold- 
fish, are you? I thought it was 
birds you was after.’’ The search still 
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continues, but at last the constable be- 
comes disheartened. ‘“‘If I might be so 
bold sir ’’ he says to the sergeant, ‘‘ I’m 
of opinion we’ve been misinformed this 
time, sir. Now I come to think of it, 
when Stevens informed us. . .’’ 
Jenkins : (jumping up). ‘‘ So it wor 
Stevens, wor it? Old Stevens? The 
beggarin’ old rawscal. Oi’ll inform ’im 
of something, that oi will. So you’d 
rather take the word of an old loier like 
’im than me! And ’e’s been ’ad up 


JENKINS CHARGED 


afore the bench and foined 
toime.’’ 

Mrs. Jenkins: ‘*‘ Ugly old villain! 
Why ’e’s fair jallus 0’ Will, ’e is, ’cos 
Will can get along and earn an honest 
living with the chair tops, and won't 
goo lung with ’im after burds o’ night.’’ 

Jenkins : ‘‘ You’d be spendin’ yower 
toime to better account if you was to 
keep an oi on ’im instead 0’ comin’ ’ere 


and a-turnin’ moi ’ouse upside down. 


many a 
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Oi’ll goo and see Stevens directly oi ’ad 
a bit o’ dinner, that oi will. Oi’ll push 
*is hugly old face in. Oi’ve owed ’im a 
‘idin’ for a long toime.”’ 

At last the sergeant decides to give 
up the search, and though not convinced 
of Jenkins’s innocence, takes his 
departure refusing the poacher’s invita- 
tion to ‘‘ stop and ’ave a boite with us.”’ 
‘* Thank goodness that’s over!’’ says 
Jenkins with a loud sign of relief. ‘‘But 
whatever did you do with ’em, Allus?”’ 


WITH POACHING. 

he inquires, ignorant as the sergeant as 
where the pheasants have been 
stowed. ‘* Never you moind,’’ retorts 
Mrs. Jenkins. ‘‘ Well,’’ he says, ‘* you 
fair bested me, that you ’ave. You 
have bested me, and you have bested 
Birch, and you bested the sergeant, and 
you bested the ‘ole lot on us proper. 
You be a rare clever woman Allus, that 
you be.” 


to 


** Yes,’’ replies his spouse, 
““and you very noigh upset the ’ole 
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applecart, you did.”” ‘‘Me?. Ow? 
When did oi?’ ‘* That don’t matter 
now. Come to yer dinner.”’ 

She then reminds him of his promise, 
‘* Think William, what it might ’a’ been, 
with you in prison for two or three 
months! Now you bain’t going back on 
your word, be you, Will?’’ 

‘* No, me gal, Oi’ll keep me promise 
fair, that oi will.’’ 

A little sentiment follows. ‘‘Ah!” 
she says. ‘‘ you makes me feel ’appier 
than ever since the day I married you.”’ 
Jenkins : ‘‘ You be a funny ole wench, 


THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VILLAGE PLAYERS. 


every line. It was acted, too, with so 
much zest and natural talent by the 
villagers as to leave little to be desired. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who was present 
at the Players’ first effort, was most en- 
thusiastic about the scheme and the 
manner in which it had been carried out. 

‘“‘The play I have seen to-night,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘ has caused me to ‘ gape’ in 
wonder and admiration that such a true 
picture of life as lived in the village 
world of to-day has so successfully been 
put upon the stage. I don’t think, as 
a matter of fact, that the Greek or 


** POT-LUCK.”’ 


Now 


Allus! 


There now ! (kisses her) 
tal me what you done wi’ em.’’ 
She plays with his curiosity for a 
while, and then proceeds to the big sauce- 
pan which the constable has so kindly 


carried to the stove for her. From its 
depths she takes two steaming 
pheasants. ‘‘ Ere you be, Will. It’s 
pot-luck !’’ Curtain. 

A gem of simplicity and realism, this 
little comedy is a bright little slice of 
English rural life, full of raciness and 
fun and genuine Buckinghamshire in 


Elizabethan dramas were finer than this 
play, because it possesses the essential 
point of drama; the people in it talk 
about realities. People on the London 
stage have to act things about which 
they do not carea straw. Let the actor 
who lives in the country act a country 
part, and let the actor who lives in the 
Strand act the part of a man about the 
Strand, but do not let the countryman 
play the man in the Strand, or vice- 
versa.’’ (A very questionable reform, 
this that Mr. Chesterton advocates). 





THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VILLAGE PLAYERS. 


“‘In these local theatres we have 
the whole atmosphere of the cottage 
and its inmates before’ us, for 
the players have been fitted with 
parts which they themselves can so well 
interpret. If the art of a play is to make 
the audience forget that it is a play, then 
you have certainly succeeded this even- 
ing. Let the men and women of 
England write plays that they can under- 
stand, and so return to the true spirit 
of the Middle Ages.”’ 

In reality this new enterprise is some- 
thing more than a return to the Middle 
Ages, for the cumbersome, artificial and 
tedious Miracle and Morality Plays of 
those days were not remotely comparable 
in dramatic qualities with the work of the 
Village Players, who, instead of ludicrous 
and ingenuous attempts to portray divi- 
nities and hell fires, act their own life 
with, as Mr. Chesterton writes in the 
Daily News, ‘‘ just that rise into exag- 
geration which is the transition from life 
to art.” 

The whole conception is_ entirely 
admirable and worthy of every success. 
It seems too, that this success will be 
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forthcoming, for the Players have been 
received with the greatest appreciation 
in the neighbouring town of High 
Wycombe, and the surrounding villages. 
Local celebrities are supporting the 
movement with enthusiasm and ‘‘local’’ 
plays have been promised by John 
Masefield, Keble Howard and G. K. 
Chesterton. Walter Crane has designed 
an appropriate device for the Players, 
which is admirably conceived and 
drawn. It symbolises the whole idea 
perfectly, with the typrical wheel-back 
chair of High Wycombe, the lace- 
pillow and chair-maker’s withers in the 
hands of the Village players, and the 
wreath of the leaves of the beech tree. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
the Players will be equally successful in 
portraying the deeper emotions as they 
have in the comedy of ‘ Pot-luck.’’ 
Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the 
movement will spread to other, counties. 
Such a diffusion would not only add con- 
siderably to the attractions of English 
village life, but would inevitably do much 
to raise the intellectual level of the rural 
population. 


Reminiscences. 
By EDWARD COMPTON, 


SAW her in a theatre, in a province in our isle, 
In a pretty fairy costume in a pantomimic style ; 
I watched her in her acting, I encored her in her dance, 
1 applauded in her singing, and I loved her in a glance. 


I passed her in the ‘‘ second grooves,”’ I met her in a 


ae 


° ” 
wing, 


I got to know her in a ‘‘ wait,’’ and missed her in a “* fling ”’ ; 
1 caught her in the ‘‘ prompter’s box,’’ she vanished in a “‘ trap,”’ 
I thought of her in day, in night, and saw her in my nap. 


I put her in her cab at nights, I drew her in a stall, 

I poetised her in the Mail, I saved her in a fall ; 

I told my love in verses, 1 threw them her in flowers, 

I asked her to be mine for life, and mix her name in ours. 


She whispered ‘‘ Yes,’’ in answer, in a pretty ‘‘ half-aside, 


’ 


We married in a fortnight in a church they call St. Bride; 
We honeymooned in Paris, we’ve settled down in life, 
Our boys are “‘ in the city’? and our girl’s a happy wife! 














GERLACH 


I happened thus. Over the door of the 
Schamdocher Weinstube hung the 
green bough, as the custom is when 

a new load of wine has arrived. 
Rhenish, Franconian, Neckar and the 
sweet Muscatel were to be tapped, and 
the Weinstube was crowded to over- 
filling, for host Schamdocher was a fine 
judge, a good buyer, and no better wine 
was to be tasted in the city. 

At the upper table, close to the great 
tiled oven, sat a dozen men, eight of them 
knights and lansquenets ; the goldsmith, 
Hans Kartner; the merchant, Nicholas 
Feurich; and the old Ritter von Haken. 
Opposite the old man sat too, young 
Gerlach von Eyb, son of the old Ritter 
von Eyb—he who fought under Albrecht 
von Brandenburg, and was named Iron 
Hat. Pity it was, for the lad was but 
nineteen—a young slip, with a smooth 
girl’s face, all red and white save for the 
freckles which encircled his pert, tilted 
nose, his fair hair hanging to his 
shoulders, crimped and tousled accord- 
ing to the present fashion. An angel 
face he had, as mother-mild to look upon 
as the Holy Mary in the Walburgis 
Kapelle. But there the likeness ended ; 
for against this gracious countenance he 
displayed the challenging manner of a 
low-born squire and the shrill mocking 
voice of a court fool. 

For, Iron Hat, having died suddenly 
of the black sickness, young Gerlach left 
the court of the Herzog Albrecht and 
took possession of the castle, thus enter- 
ing on his heirdom. 

So he sat in the tavern, his pale face 
heated with the wine, boasting of his 
prowess, of his fencing, his handling of 
the long two-handled sword, his running 
in armour, and so forth, while the 
lansquenets winked at each other; the 
merchants yawned openly, and the old 
Ritter leaned back in the leather settle, 
laughing softly to himself. 

‘* How many years since thou wert 
knighted, noble Gerlach?” he asked in 
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By LILIAN HAYES. 


a voice of mock earnestness, but his little 
green eyes sniggered under the white 
thatch of his brows. ‘‘In which fight 
didst thou buy thy knighthood, oh valiant 
veteran ?”’ 

The dagger stuck ; the wine flush died 
from the lad’s cheeks, leaving them pale 
and drawn. For, see you, he had left 
the service of the Herzog to return 
home, and so he was not knighted— 
noble, yet not a knight! But, here he 
was, wasting time and substance, roister- 
ing like a lansquenet, when he should 
have been at his lord’s side, ready at any 
time for knightly service and accolade to 
follow. 

Still the rough jibing voice went on : 

‘‘Iron Hat was thy father’s name, 
young falcon. Wohlan! Bear thou the 
title ‘ Swollen Head!’ —it fitteth thee 
well!” 

A rude roar of laughter drowned the 
boy’s screech of fury. Like Heaven’s 
lightning he was on his feet; his huge 
tankard swung high, then came crashing 
on the bald skull of the Ritter, who fell 
forward bleeding and senseless. 

The whole room rose in an uproar, for 
the Ritter was much respected in the city. 
A hundred hands stretched to seize the 
culprit; but with the agility of youth, the 
daring of despair, he slipped through 
their grasp, dashed into the yard where 
his horse stood tied, flung himself into 
the saddle, and away he rode. On he 
clattered over the cobbled street, the 
north-east wind bellowing in his ears, 
and above the tumult rose a shrieking 
voice, which cried: ‘‘ Assassin!” 
‘* Assassin!’’ He gave a fleeting back- 
ward glance over his shoulder. No! 
there was none in pursuit. Yet the 
voice still screamed: ‘‘Assassin!”’ 
Assassin ! ” 

Out he rode at the gate of the town, 
crossed the moat and took the road 
which led, first through the forest then to 
the village of Megeldorf, from which 

place a path zigzagged up to Burg Eyb. 















Now, as evil luck would have it, a 
mock tourney was being held in the 
hamlet. On each side of the streets men 
and women stood, a babbling crowd, 
screaming with laughter, encouraging 
with loud shouts the two sham knights 
who rode in the centre. 

Each sat a sorry nag with a grotesque 
air of mock dignity, his head covered 
by a straw bee-hive for a helmet, an old 
boot as a crest decorating the top, his 
breast protected by a shield—a large 
shallow basket bound to his shoulders by 
leather straps. In his hands he carried 
a long rake as his spear ; at his side stood 
his squire, a peasant armed with a hay 
fork. 

A merry spectacle they presented, and 
at any other time young Gerlach would 
have stood aside enjoying the sport, 
would have shouted with the rest, and, 
mayhap have thrown largesse with a 
royal hand to the combatants. 

But to his jaundiced eye, the sham 
fight of the peasants was an insult to his 
order, so he rode recklessly forward, 
bent from his saddle to snatch the fork 
from the mock squire’s hand, and with 
a mighty effort, born of 
unseated the nearest rider, 
heavily to the ground. 

A murmur of anger rose from the 
crowd, and the woodman Arnold stepped 
forward, crying hotly: ‘‘ Shame! Shall 
any man dare, be he noble or knight, to 
meddle with our games? Are we not on 
our lord’s ground, and is it not our 
ancient right we use? Away, sir knight, 
to your own kind, and leave us peasants 
to our sport!”’ 

The anger of Cain was still upon him. 
At the words ‘‘ sir knight,’’? the memory 
of the insult offered him at the tavern 
boiled to the surface, and, with a curse, 
he hurled the fork at the speaker. A 
scream of pain followed, but Gerlach, 
never heeding, never staying to see what 
mischief he had wrought, rode madly up 
to Burg Eyb. 


passion, 
who fell 


Now, when the Burggraf heard these 
things, he summoned Gerlach to appear 
before the council, to answer for his 
onslaught on the Ritter von Haken; but 
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no reply was given. However, the tenor 
of his mind did Gerlach soon make 
known, for one fine morning there was 
his letter of challenge, pinned by dagger 
to the gate of the town. And this, if 
you please, was my goshawk’s scream 
of defiance ! 

‘** I, Gerlach, lord of Eyb, hereby send 
greeting to the learned, wise, and mighty 
council, and to the high born Burggraf 
of Nuremburg. 

‘** As ye have dared to summon me, a 
noble, before your council of low-born 
peddlars, be it known that I now declare 
feud and war upon you, Count and 
council, proud citizens and clergy, 
Christians and Jews. And, although I 
and my men we are but few, your proud 
city shall tremble before us. So scratch 
your wooden heads and rub your pur- 
blind eyes, for in three days I will kindle 
a merry taper, which shall be a beacon 
for many leagues around. 

** GERLACH VON Eys.”’ 


Loud was the scoffing and merry the 
contempt of the citizens when the 
challenge was made known. He, a 
stripling of nineteen, to declare feud on 
the city ! 

But three days later, on a gusty after- 
noon, from somewhere—no 
whence or how—a torch flew in the 
Fleischer Gasse, and the fire sprang 
aloft. It raged, and never 
ceased until three hundred houses were 


charred to the ground. Thus began the 
feud of Gerlach von Eyb. 


one knew 


Such a fire ! 


Then later, the sheep, driven in the 
morning to the town pastures, were 
seized by the followers of von Eyb, and 
but one of the herdsmen returned, his 
hands bound behind him. And to his 


breast was pinned a message, which ran 
thus : 


‘“ Noble, reverend and high-placed 
gentlemen of the Council! Sheep’s 
heads have ye enough and to spare in the 
town. So, knowing the generosity of 
your hearts towards me, I have taken 
unto myself the few I have found stray- 
ing in your domain. 
speedily from me. 


sé 


Ye shall hear again 


GERLACH VON Eys.”’ 
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Here I, Conrad von Holzhausen, do 
enter upon the tale which concerns me. 

The orders given me by the lord 
Burggraf were these: To storm Burg 
Eyb, to seize young Gerlach, and deliver 
him prisoner to the council. Small 
mercy would he receive, for the wrath of 
the city was terrible against him. Men 
walked through the gutted streets, 
cursing the miscreant who had caused 
the ruin of the quarter ; nothing less than 
the Froschthurm and the steel embrace of 
the Iron Virgin would satisfy their lust 
for vengeance. 

But to me it was but sour work. For, 
by repute, the youth was but a rollick- 
some boy—spoilt only by over-gentle 
handling and a_ callow lordship. 
Nevertheless, the order must be obeyed ; 
so I and my men we invested the castle. 
We were altogether two hundred strong 
—one hundred crossbowmen, fifty foot- 
men, fifty with the scaling ladders, and 
the great wooden catapult nicknamed 
‘* Dame Blide.”’ 

We fared badly for a time, as Gerlach, 
although a youth, yet possessed a fine 
sense of the art of war. For two days 
they kept us at bay, pouring boiling 
pitch, and flinging filth from the battle- 
ments upon us; many of my best men 
were picked off by the archers in the 
small towers, and the enterprise 
presented more difficulty than I had ex- 
pected. And from time to time a thin 
voice floated from above, mocking us, 
miscalling us with flouting scorn: ‘‘ We 
were young maidens of Nuremburg out 
on a spinning contest, and our lances 
were the spindles.”” ‘‘ We were shame- 
less hussies who carried our keys at our 
girdles yet dared not unlock the castle 
which sheltered our ardent lover,’’ and 
so on. I am a plain man with easy 
temper, but my blood boiled at the 
contumelies he showered upon us. 

The second night fell; but with the 
early dawn I made a feint which 
succeeded. Seventy of my archers I 
placed at the front, and set Dame Blide 
and the scaling ladders at work for one 
great assault. This brought them to the 
fore, and left the rear but weakly 
guarded. There a ladder was hooked 
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on. Quietly and speedily we moved, and 
before they were aware, the outer court 
was in our hands. Hot and furious 
became the mélée ; with the shouts of the 
soldiers rose the lowing of cattle, the 
bleating of sheep, the groans of the 
wounded; while we pressed onward, 
fighting every inch of the ground. We 
stormed through the courtyard, from 
thence through to the great door, and 
here our numbers told. In one short 
half-hour the castle was ours, and 
Gerlach’s men overpowered. 

But where was Gerlach? 

No one knew. So I and my trusty 
squire, Gottfried Schwalbe, we mounted 
the turret stairs and searched every room 
till we came to the oratory. Sure 
enough, he was there, his back to the 
window, his arms folded, his head 
drooping dejectedly on his breast, his 
fair hair, with its curling ends, hiding his 
sullen face. On their knees, before the 
shrine, knelt the women. A cry of fright 
broke from them, and they huddled 
closely together as I stood on the thresh- 
hold, for a moment abashed. 

I entered, and laid my hand on the 
boy’s arm, but he never stirred. ‘‘ Thou 
art my prisoner, Gerlach von Eyb,’’ I 
said gravely. Then I turned and bowed 
low before the fearful women: ‘‘ Most 
honoured ladies, you are free to betake 
yourselves to your friends. On the word 
of a knight I swear that none shall 
molest you.’’ 

There was a little sobbing and 
whispering among them, like the twitter- 
ing in a martin’s nest at daybreak, and 
one spoke timidly : ‘‘ We will shelter at 
the nunnery of Saint Klara, sir knight. 
But as your men are rough, and we are 
but defenceless women, we pray you let 
your squire escort us thither.’’ 

““ Most gladly will he help you, noble 
ladies. God speed you and grant you 
safe arrival.’’ 

They rose and, courtesying solemnly, 
followed Gottfried, who, sword in hand, 
‘ed the way. The last woman was a tall 


maid with slim body, clothed in sombre 
green ; her face was almost hidden by the 
tower of snowy muslin and veil swathing 
chin and bosom. 


She bowed as she 
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passed; her two great eyes, black- 
fringed and hollow, rose and snapped at 
me; she paused with uncertain move- 
ment, as if about to speak, while I 
stared awkwardly at her. Again, the 
great truculent eyes spat venom, then 
sank meekly under heavy white lids. 
She bowed once more and was gone. 

I turned briskly to my prisoner. He 
still drooped forlornly ; the braggart had 
fled, leaving a slight dejected boy—a 
sight for pity and scorn. 

**Pluck up heart, lad!’ I said 
cheerily ; ‘‘ if the game be lost, at least 
lose it like a man!- Heisa! below! 
saddle, and at once!’’ I called through 
the window. 

We descended the winding stairs and 
into the courtyard ; a great breach gaped 
in one side of the wall, the yard was 
bestrewn with the dead, with fallen 
masonry, with piled up heaps of armour 
ready for the carrying away; near the 
door stood the horses, by their sides the 
followers of von Eyb, their hands bound 
behind them. I bade Gerlach mount, 
but he stood hesitatingly till Johann der 
Schwarze pricked him sharply with the 
point of his dagger. ‘‘ Hurry up, com- 
panion!”’ he jeered. A sharp cry broke 
from the lad, but was quickly suppressed, 
while from the lips of the bound seneschal 
burst a growl of vindictive imprecation. 

** Peace!’’ commanded Gerlach. He 
raised his head proudly, fixed his servant 
with a stern frown, then sprang lightly 
into the saddle. His self-possession 
regained, he was once more the gallant 
Gerlach; his young figure stiffened, he 
looked around him with eager boyish 
scrutiny, alert and vivacious as ever. I 
mounted the next horse; he turned his 
head, and our eyes met. Great 
Heavens, what eyes! Two grey stars, 
black-lashed with shimmering whites 
shining as with a mist of unshed tears— 
deep, stormy eyes like mountain pools 
bordered with dusky flags on an April 
day ; they stirred me with a vague feeling 
of unrest, of misliking for the task 
before me. 

We started, and for a while rode on in 
silence, as we had to pick our way ; for 
the path, steep and stony, was a mere 
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bridle-path circuiting the hill. For fully 
half-an-hour thus we rode. Once on the 
plain I looked at my prisoner and asked 
how he did. He never answered; his 
face was averted from me, and, thinking 
him stubborn and thankless, I left him 
to his thoughts. So we went steadily 
till we reached the city, which emptied 
itself to greet us. 

A grimy battle-stained cavalcade we 
must have appeared. First marched the 
archers and footmen carrying their loot 
—harness, trappings of embroidered 
velvet, helmets, gauntlets and jewelled 
flagons ; behind walked the men of Eyb, 
sullen and scornful, last of all, I and my 
prisoner. The shouts of the citizens 
grew louder as we approached, great 
was the applause and triumph. But it 
deepened into a roar of fury as they 
caught sight of the boy Gerlach, who 
shivered as he listened. Thicker grew 
the crowd, the threats and imprecations 
louder, till, out of patience, I drew my 
sword. ‘‘ Give way !’’ I shouted fiercely. 
**know this, I deliver my captive safe 
into the Burggraf’s hands. He who 
dares to lay a finger on him dies.”’ 

They recoiled, then closed in behind 
us; and, like a great surging wave, we 
swept through the town and up to the 
castle, while a blast of trumpets heralded 
our approach. Down fell the bridge, 
and we clattered across into the court. 
Like a blazing fire on a windy night the 
news of the capture had flown before us, 
and so it was no marvel to see the men of 
the council gathered round the steps 
leading up to the great hall. Freiherr 
von Spalden was there, a figure of 
dignity, in a gown of dark brown 
bordered with sable, his cap of velvet 
with the long lappets falling over his 
snow-white hair; then proud old Adalbert 
von Lenna, robed in black, his long 
fur-edged sleeves trailing to the ground, 
as beseemeth an elderly man. Next to 
him smirked Ritter Wolf von Fischen- 
bach in gay attire, his short blue tunic 
reaching to his knees; a dandy he, with 
one leg hosed in blue, the other in 
cramoisy; like a goose he paddled 
daintily forward, for the bills of his shoes 
were so long that he could not walk with 
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ease. I recognised most of them there 
—nobles and citizens, dressed as for a 
tourney. But the Burggraf excelled them 
all. 

A stately man was he, most comely to 
look upon, long of limb, with a laughing 
eye, and hair of brightest brown falling 
thickly to his neck. Moreover, he wore 
a beard which, although not in favour 
with our nobles, yet, methinks, doth give 
a most majestic appearance to a well- 
favoured man. His dress was costly, as 
befitting his high degree; of crimson 
velvet his cloak, bordered with miniver, 
and fastened on the breast with a 
jewelled clasp; around his waist hung a 
loose girdle of gold links encrusted with 
precious stones. On his head rested a 
velvet cap with three snow-white feathers 
waving in the air, and encircled with 
gold cord, the token of his rank. With 
an air of princely ease he stood, his hand 
resting on his hip, his jovial features 
attuned gravely to the serious humour of 
the populace. Our procession halted, 
and branched to right and left, leaving 
space free for the two of us. We 


alighted, the mark of every eye, and I 


led my prisoner to the foot of the steps 
before the Burggraf, who contemplated 
us loftily. ‘*‘ So thou hast succeeded in 
capturing the enemy of the town! Good, 
von Holzhausen! We shall remember 
thee when the spoil is counted over. 
And thou—murderer and _ thief—stand 
forth!” 

Again those shimmering eyes rose to 
mine, melting, pleading, with a scared 
supplication which transfixed me with a 
mysterious sympathy. I placed my hand 
on his arm protectingly. 

** Speak, friend,’’ I whispered. 

** Gerlach von Eyb is no thief,”” began 
the boy in quavering tones, but he 
steadied himself, and continued in a 
firmer voice. ‘‘ The law of knighthood 
demands that a man defend himself 
against the insult of his foe. I did but 
avenge myself upon my enemy, and 
wherefore should the city espouse his 
cause? ’”’ 

‘*True!’’ answered the Burggraf, 
‘“‘and if thou hadst slain thine enemy 
with sword by knightly custom, no one 
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would have cause to blame thee. But to 
slay with a goblet in a wine shop—that is 
the villainy of a serf, and as a serf shalt 
thou be punished.’’ 

A bright flush reddened the downcast 
face, but he made no answer. ‘‘ And,”’ 
continued the Burggraf, severely scrutin- 
ising the desolate figure, ‘‘ think not to 
die the death of thy order. Stripped 
shalt thou stand at the whipping post, 
ere thou hang at the hands of the 
executioner.”’ 

An exclamation of horror escaped the 
ashen lips ; the fear-dilated eyes travelled 
piteously from stern judge to the 
spectators, who watched the scene with 
ruthless enjoyment. 

‘** Hast aught to urge? ’’ demanded the 
Burggraf. 

Again the dark-lashed eyes rose to 
meet the fixed scrutiny of the Burggraf. 
Something in their lustrous depths 
appeared to disconcert him, for his 
forehead puckered into a puzzled frown; 
he craned forward to search young 
Gerlach’s face. With a sudden impulse 
he sprang vigorously down the steps; 
two gentle fingers were placed under the 
lad’s chin and tilted his face upwards. 
A hot, embarrassed flush swept forehead 
to throat, the perturbed eyes averted 
bashfully from the Burggraf’s face, 
which broadened into a subtle smile. 

“Oh, valiant knight!’’ he merrily 
mocked, ‘‘ oh mighty hunter! To storm 
the nest of an eagle and carry away a 
turtle dove! The excellent joke! ha! 
ha! ha!” 

I searched in vain the tortuous 
labyrinth of my mind. I _ stared 
uncouthly, but could not see the jest, and 
at the sight of my amazed countenance 
the Burggraf broke out into a fresh 
outburst of merriment which convulsed 
him almost to tears. He controlled 
himself with a mighty effort, and bowed 
gravely, but with dignity. 

‘““Noble Ghislaine, it is a sorry 
diversion which has brought you in such 
guise before me. Your brother must 
be poltroon indeed, since he has permitted 
you to wear his shame as well as his 
jerkin and hose.”’ 














GHISLAINE! 


Daylight streamed with a rush into 
the recesses of my slow-plodding brain ; 
the solution of the tantalising mystery 
held by those wonderful eyes lay clear 
before me as an open missal. Fool ! 
Dullard! Was I so blind that I could 
not distinguish a lad’s straight limbs 
from the tender suppleness of a maiden 
body, the falcon light of a boyish eye 
from a girl’s star-lustre, downless mouth 
from the rosy curves of a woman's soft 
lips? Fool, oh fool! 

But how had Gerlach escaped me? I 
could swear on my sword that he was 
neither among the prisoners or the dead, 
and none save the woman. Here the 
scene in the oratory detached itself from 
the swift succeeding events of the day. 
The maid in the horned head-dress, with 
the wild defianteye. Ah! it was Gerlach 
himself who, in his travesty of woman- 
hood, had scowled upon me; with the 
help of his sister and her women he had 
thus gained time to slip away unseen. 

A hot anger fermented within me. I 
raged silently against my dull wits, 
against the slippery Gerlach, against the 
maid who had hood-winked me and led 
me thus before the laughing, mocking 
scorn of the city. But, mindful of my 
dignity, I stood my ground, and 
patiently waited till the biting mirth was 
ended. And then my wrath abated 
somewhat, for, to ‘my surprise and 
confusion, she, the deceiver, broke into 
a sobbing—covering her streaming eyes 
with slender hands, shaking her yellow 
hair about her shamed face. 

Something gave way in my heart. 
Her grief, her helplessness intoxicated 
me; I felt, at the same time, a brutal 
desire to break the heads of the snigger- 
ing fools before us, and to hurl them 
over the castle walls, as well as a warm 
inclining to gather the shaking creature 
into my arms and hide her piteous face 
on my heart. But, being, as I have said, 
but a rough soldier, never having coil 
with maid, I stood stupidly perplexed 
for a while. Then, catching the merry 
eye of Graf Friedrich, I spoke. 

“It is but fitting, noble Graf, that I, 
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who have bungled my undertaking, 
should retrieve my fault to the satisfac- 
tion of the council and city. But, since 
my prisoner is none other than the noble 
Ghislaine von Eyb, suffer that I retain 
her for ransom till I deliver Gerlach 
into your hands.’”’ 


** So be it!’ answered the Burggraf, 
genially. ‘‘ But, mark you, my lad, 
guard her well—for she who hath tricked 
thee once may do so again. Thy arm is 
strong, Ritter Conrad, thy courage is a 
tower itself for our noble city; but thou 
art no match against the sharp steel of a 
woman’s wit. So guard her well, my 
lad, guard her well! ”’ 

** Never fear, my lord,’”’ I answered ; 
** she will be safe in my custody—to that 
I pledge my knightly word,’’ and I 
placed my hand lightly on Ghislaine’s 
arm. As I spoke, she raised her head, 
the tears dried on her soft cheeks, a little 
furtive smile hovered on her lips, and 
she cast me a swift covert side glance. 
Then her eyes dropped demurely earth- 
wards. 

** Rest and refresh thyself,’? com- 
manded the Burggraf, ‘‘ then take a 
troop of horsemen to Burg Eyb. Search 
it once more, then burn it to the ground. 
We have no room in our neighbourhood 
for an outlaw’s nest.”’ 

I saluted, touched my prisoner on the 
arm; she started, turned with me, but 
seeing the great crowd which stood 
watching us, shrunk back. Her face 
puckered, like that of a scolded child, 
and she whimpered softly, catching her 
breath in little sobs, and clinging to 
my arm with both hands. 

‘* What is it?’ I whispered gently. 

‘*Cover me!” she entreated. “If 
you be gentle knight to any maid, for her 
sake lend me your cloak. I dare not 
walk in this plight before that gaping 
throng. 

Was ever such a thing inconceivable? 
She, who to save her brother, had faced 
a felon’s death, had dared the fury of a 
cheated city, now protested peevishly 
that she dared not walk through a 
curious crowd without a woman’s kirtle 
dangling against her heels ! 
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Verily woman is perverse, and past 
understanding ! 

However, to pacify her tears, I 
snatched off my mantle and handed it to 
her. She flung it over her shoulders, 
dropping it so that it covered her lissom 
body down to her ankles. Therewith, 
she straightened herself, blossomed out 
as an opening rose, and looked up into 
my face with a saucy trustfulness which 
cajoled my vanity and appealed to my 
manhood. 

It was a marvel to me that so great a 
concourse, hostile as it might have been, 
should have silently drawn aside to let 
us pass—but so it was, and without a 
single taunt or threat, we passed quietly 
to my house on the Schleifer-gasse, 
which overlooked the Pegnitz. 

I had no woman-kind save an old 
tiousekeeper, wife of Stepan, my father’s 
knappe, but to her I confided the noble 
Ghislaine, bidding her deal gently with 
the maid, but charging her to keep a 
strict eye that she did not escape. 

So, after I had washed and eaten, I 
went to my captive ; I told her, as gently 
as I might, that naught should be left 
undone for her comfort, that till I 
returned with her brother as prisoner she 
might rest assured that none would dare 
molest her. 

She listened in silence, and while I 
spoke of the grievousness of my orders, 
how lamentably I felt the hardship of 
destroying her home, of capturing her 
brother, she searched my countenance 
with critical earnestness. Her lips 
parted in a little disdainful smile, and she 
shook her head. 

“* Gerlach is no tame falcon to perch, 
at call, upon a master’s wrist. You 
ride on a bootless quest, Ritter von 
Holzhausen ! ” 

“‘ Nevertheless, go I must, noble 
Ghislaine, and as I dare not ask your 
kind speeding, yet I beseech you grant 
me your forgiveness for that which my 
duty compels me to do.’’ I took her 
hand, crushing it fervently between my 
two palms; beneath my ardent gaze the 
dark fringes fell upon her cheek; she 
spoke not, but her hand still rested 
quietly in mine, and with that silence I 
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was forced to be content. So I left her. 

It was noon of the following day ere I 
once more descended the path which led 
from Burg Eyb, now dismantled and 
black-ruined. A _ diligent search we 
made, but, as I was fully aware, no 
Gerlach was to be found lurking in the 
many secret holes of the keep. So, 
according to my orders, I fired the castle. 
I watched the burning of the nest which 
had cradled the dove I held caged in the 
city below, and, watching, I felt my 
heart sink with misgiving as I realised 
that this very mountain of fire would be 
a barrier between me and my heart’s 
desire. For, as swift as the upblazing 
of torches, so the tempest of love had 
caught me, had wrapped me in a very 
whirlwind of passion, upheaving mind 
and heart from the ground of stedfast 
duty. I, Conrad von Holzhausen, 
grown to manhood a soldier, soul and 
body, till the ripe noon of life had 
scorned the scorcery and _bitter- 
sweetness of love—now I was held in the 
web of a girl’s soft eye. I, who had 
cherished as sweetest music the whistling 
of the sword, the hissing of flying arrow, 
the fanfaronade of war trumpet, now 
dwelt yearningly on the memory of a 
silky disdainful laugh. 

I rode, unheeding the chatter of my 
squire, the hoarse singing of my knaves. 
Before me floated the image of the maid, 
daring and downcast, silent and saucy, 
railing and tearful, variable in her moods 
as a tender April morning, yet in each 
most adorable. How dared I face her 
now—I, who must indeed appear to her 
a symbol of the vengeance of an outraged 
city. How I cursed the blundering 
destiny which singled me out to be the 
ruthless destroyer of her _ castle. 
So, perturbed in mind and absorbed in 
my own thoughts, I made my way to the 
Burg and rendered account to Graf 
Friedrich of my doings; then returned 
to my house. 

The woman Stepan came to welcome 
me, and helped unbuckle the armour; 
as I doffed it I asked her with affected 
carelessness how her prisoner did. 

** The noble lady was both gracious 
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and tranquil till noon, but since the visit 
of the reverend abbess of Sanct Klara 
she has become fitful and restless.’’ 

‘* The Abbess,’’ I questioned, ‘‘ what 
abbess? How is this,’’ I went on 
angrily, ‘‘ you have admitted a stranger 
to the lady? By whose _ orders. 
woman ?’’ 

** By the order of the Rath,’’ answered 
the trembling woman. ‘‘ The reverend 
Abbess is the kinswoman of the noble 
Ghislaine; she is a saintly lady, stately 
and gracious in manner. She came to 
give spiritual comfort, and to bring a 
chaplet blessed on the bones of the holy 
Sebald. She left but an hour since.’ 

I nodded, and the woman, relieved by 
my silence, handed me my jerkin of violet 
velvet. I held it up doubtfully, deeming 
it hardly rich enough to wear in the 
presence of a high-born’ maid. 
However, it was my best, so I donned 
it in haste, for I longed to stand once 
more before her. Up I bounded, but 
waited for a second outside the door to 
give composure to my appearance. I 
entered. She sat almost as I had left 
her, at the window seat, leaning wearily 
against its side. Her face was hidden 
from me; the window was open, and 
through it she gazed, unheeding my 
presence—the very pose of her slender 
shoulders scornful and rebellious. 


‘ 


‘* Noble Ghislaine,’’ I began ; my voice 


quavered as I spoke. What should I 
say next? Words, entreating and 
persuasive, raced through my mind, but 
my diffident tongue lay thick and 
sluggish in my mouth, 

I knelt before her, taking the slim 
hand which trailed within my reach, and 
kissed it passionately. 

‘* Ghislaine,’’ I repeated, ‘‘ Ghislaine, 
sweetest and most beloved maid! listen 
in patience ere you judge me. I am a 
rough soldier, owing obedience to my 
Lord Friedrich, and as such must do his 
bidding at the cost of life and love. 
Remember that, lady, and think pitifully 
of me, for I am your lover true, to 
command till death.”’ 

No answer came from the silent figure, 
but it trembled violently. 

‘* And though I come with smoke- 
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reeking hands from the burning of your 
castle, yet, by the Heart of Mary, I 
swear that before two years have passed 
the towers of Burg Eyb shall rise as 
stately as before, if every stone has to 
be laid by these hands.” 

A deep sigh was the only reply to my 
passionate appeal; so, growing bolder, 
I placed my arm round her waist. To 
my surprise the supple figure yielded to 
my embrace, the fair head nestled to my 
shoulder, flinging a golden shower across 
my breast; I bent my head to rest my 
lips on hers, when her eyes rose, shot 
flame to mine, then rolled waggishly at 
my bewildered face. 

‘** Beloved knight, my heaven-sent 
protector! Witness the saints how I 
dote upon thee!’ piped a shrill voice. 

** ‘Was ever maid so blessed in gallant 
lover ? Embrace me_ once 
sweetest heart! ”’ 

I sprang to my feet. What impish 
jugglery this? Was I mad? 
Before me, his head languishing, lolling 
to one side, but a malevolent grin on 
his pert face, was the graceless Gerlach ! 

‘* Thou! ’’ I stuttered, ‘‘ Gerlach—not 
Ghislaine ! ”’ 

‘“Ave, I, Gerlach!” he retorted. 
** Methinks, for a lover, thou art hardly 
a constant one. But a moment since 
thy vows of devotion were hot upon thy 
lips, vet already, thou faithless one, thou 
scowlest upon thy lover with hate-filled 
eyes. Woe is me!’”’ He clasped his 
knees and rocked himself to and fro with 
malicious enjoyment of my embarrass- 
ment. 

I caught his arm and shook him 
roughly. ‘‘ Where is the lady Ghis- 
laine? ’’ I demanded sternly. 

** Where thou shalt not find her,’’ he 
snarled. His banter fled; he rose to his 
feet, fronting me with an earnestness 
which lent a man’s dignity to his boyish 
face. As I looked I wondered again at 
my blindness. Alike the two might be, 
—yet how unlike! In his eyes gleamed 
a yellow light, the singular flame which 
shines in the eyes of an angry cat—hers 
melted in dew, under dark-fringed 
shadowy eyelids; her little curly head 
hung timidly on a soft white stem which 


more, 


was 
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curved slenderly on to a maiden breast— 
his yellow pate rose proudly on a strong 
young neck, his small befreckled nose 
tilted aggressively, his underlip thrust 
itself poutingly forwards—the very alert- 
ness of his pose suggested dancing 
vitality demanding its outlet. 


‘* See here, Ritter von Holzhausen;”’ 
he now spoke quickly, but with a proud 
decision which commanded my earnest 
admiration. ‘‘ An excellent jest it has 
been to befool the worthy dunderheads 
of Nuremburg, and richly have I enjoyed 
it. When in my need my sister lovingly 
proposed exchange of garments, I 
welcomed the offer, for it would have 
been for me the bitterness of death to 
have fallen into the hands of the city. 
Besides, I dared have wagered my soul 
that when the cheat was discovered, 
Ghislaine, as free lady and noble, would 
have been set at liberty. Could I foretell 
that Burggraf and knight would have 
peddled, like Jews, for a girl’s ransom? 
[s this the law of chivalry in Nuremburg ? 
Shame on ye all, scum and vermin! 
Serfs, and no knights are ye!’’ His 
voice shook with rage. 


‘* Perchance ye thought that Gerlach 
von Eyb was of the same base fibre. 


Nay! God fashioned me a man! 
Should I leave the sister a prisoner and 
I sniff the air of liberty? In the name 
of the Abbess, our cousin, and in her 
garments, I gained access to thy captive 
and we again changed. And not too 
soon, methinks, since I arrive to hear 
the butcher cajole with false endearment 
the lamb he fain would shear before he 
cuts its throat.’’ 

At this my wrath seethed over, and 
like an unhooded falcon, I was upon him. 
Backwards and forwards we rocked, his 
face white and desperate close to mine, 
his breath hissing between clenched 
teeth. Then as suddenly the memory of 
that flower face came between me and 
my writhing adversary, and my passion 
dropped from me. 

“‘Enough! In the Froschthurn shalt 
thou learn to curb thy hot temper, young 
malapert. Against those barred doors 
shalt thou beat thy wings in vain; not 
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so easy then wilt thou find means of 
cheating thy jailors.”’ 

With a spring he bounded on to the 
window seat and faced me jeeringly. 

‘To the devil with your bolts and 
bars! Hold whocan!”’ 

Before I could catch my breath he was 
through the window. I heard the sound 
of a terrific splash as he fell to the river 
beneath. A fountain of spray reached 
me as I thrust my head outside, and in 
a second I saw him floundering to the 
opposite bank. He stood, shook himself, 
looked up, and airily, derisively waved 
farewell. 

A very long face I carried to my Lord 
Friedrich the next day, when I conveyed 
the information that my prisoner had 
escaped. I hid not the truth, and, 
without sparing my vanity, bore with 
outward composure the extravagant 
merriment he enjoyed at my expense. 

‘Did I not tell thee?’ he cried, 
between his gusts of laughter. ‘‘Did I 
not see the devil dancing under 
that coy eyelid? She has fairly 
tricked us all, the little jade! 
Howbeit, she and that wily brother of 
hers have gained their liberty, and it is 
not for us rougher soldiers to quarrel 
with the weapons with which they fought 
us. Wits against sword, and the better 
brain is the best steel.”’ 

So with that we had to content 
ourselves, for no clue could we find to the 
hiding-place of the twins. The city 
grumbled awhile at our failure, but the 
Burggraf championed my cause, and 
gradually the discontent subsided. 

Of the plunder I took no share; all I 
craved of Graf and council was the 
permission to build upon Eyb a castle 
of my own, and this they granted me. 

Through those summer months of 
peace men laboured untiring, urged on 
by my orders and constant presence: so 
before another year was out a castle 
stood, many-towered and spacious, on 
the site of the old Burg. Many and 
pleasant were the fancies as I watched 
the towers rise, crowning the structure, 
as a garland upon a noble head. ‘‘ Here 
shall she walk and feed her peacocks,”’ 
I thought as I bestrode the flagged inner 














court. ‘‘ Here shall she spin amongst 
her maids,’’ when walking through the 
spinning-room. In my fond fantasy | 
saw the maid arise to greet me—nay, 
no longer maid, but the housewile, 
tender and trusting, the keys of my 
house jangling from her silver girdle, 
my troth ring upon her dainty finger. 


Dark, dull winter had come to an end, 
and with the first balmy breath of spring, 
the wandering folk poured into the city in 
readiness for the coming carnival. Sword 
dances, fencers and jugglers thronged 
the inns, displaying their skill to open- 
mouth rustics; fiddle and flute, pipe and 
kettle-drum disputed the favour of the 
crowd with the songs of the minstrel ; 
gilded flags swirled from the towers and 
pinnacles of the high gables, and on the 
causeway beneath, a lively traffic of 
bearded masks and squirts was carried 
on. 

Carnival was coming! 
here ! 

Nuremburg went wild with shameless 
gaiety. All restraint was flung to the 
winds ; rollicksome merriment danced in 
the veins of all—from sober councillor 
to light-hearted apprentice. 

The streets were alive and buzzing 
with the roisterers—monks, kings, wild 
men of the woods, fools with asses’ ears, 
storks, bears, devils red and devils black 
—some of them on stilts, thrusting their 


Carnival was 


horned heads through the open 
casements, and mouthing at _ the 
frightened children’ within, some 
trailing long sausages tied to a 


ae 


rope, screaming : 


Farewell sausage ! 
farewell! ”’ 


—wandering students in torn 
wcather-stained grey tunics, bare-footed 
or shod in clumsy peasants’ clogs, their 
hungry eyes searching for a possible alms 
—the streets were indeed wonderful to 
behold. The houses, too, lost their dreary 
aspect, for tapestries and many-coloured 
silken cloths hung from the great oriel 
windows whence flowed _ incessant 
showers of nuts and sweetmeats, flung 
by laughing dame or maid on the passers 
below. In a _ neighbouring courtyard 
stood the fools’ car crowded with a 
motley crew, ass-eared and squirt-armed, 
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awaiting the signal (the bell of Sanct 
Sebald) to join the procession. 

The trumpets sounded from the wall, 
and the gates opened to admit a splendid 
procession—the Kulmbacher Markgraf 
in company with the Bishop of Bamberg, 
both on horse, followed by a glittering 
cavalcade. They turned to the right and 
into the palace, which my Lord had 
ordered to be prepared for their 
reception. 

Clang ! clang! went the bell of Sanct 
Sebald. At the signal, the servants of 
the council raised their trumpets to their 
lips, and with a loud blast proclaimed the 
opening of the carnival. Out shot the 
fools’ car into the street, dragged by a 
wild army, horned, billed, tailed. From 
every house the mummers sprang— 
Moors, sorceresses, hermits, monks 
and nuns—all bellowing, roaring, 
squealing at the tops of their voices. 

Here rode a tradesman on a grey ass, 
on his arm a basket filled with cakes, 
which he threw to the scrambling 
scholars. Behind him walked two clerks 
with giant inkpots and pens, then twelve 
blackamoors whipped room for a rider 
dressed in peacocks’ feathers and 
mounted on a charger splendidly cap- 
arisoned. He, in turn, gave way to 
I'rau Holda, the wild huntress, who rode 
a-straddle, her dark hair flowing in 
disorder over her white shoulders, her 
whip cracking gaily to the measure of 
he chorus sung by the students. 

Another blast, and a second procession 
rode through the Spillerthor—the nobles 
in bearded masks. Some, on foot, 
cleared the way with whips for the riders 
in oriental guise. These carried baskets 
of eggs filled with rose water, throwing 
them dexterously at the ladies watching 
at the windows above, receiving in their 
turn a storm of sugar bombs on their 
heads and shoulders. 

Still they came; three wags with 
clothes made of paper indulgences, the 
papal seals dangling from sleeves and 
tunics—twelve shepherds playing on 
panpipes—twelve butchers dragging a 
monster sausage—a devil mounted on a 
cannon. Next rode the Dwarf King in 
a carriage hung with red silk, seated in 
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the middle of rosebushes which repre- 
sented a garden. With an air of 
condescending dignity he bowed to right 
and left to the plaudits of the crowd. 


A mussel-shell car followed, escorted 
by beautiful maids dressed as Saracen 
princesses, their sparkling eyes laughing 
above the gauzy veil which hid their 
faces. In this car reclined Frau Venus 
in a yellow shimmering robe, her long 
yellow hair falling to her feet, yet caught 
at her forehead by a diamond clasp. 


I, from my place of vantage, could 
see the revelry right well, for I stood at 
the great oriel window behind my Lord, 
who was seated between the Markgraf 
and the Archbishop. The clamour grew 
louder and the crowd denser as the two 
processions met in the narrow street. 
The mussel car halted abruply owing to 
the pressure of the opposite train, and I 
had leisure to scan more closely the 
glowing scene beneath us. 

All eyes turned upward to our window 
as the Archbishop rose and flung a 
handful of coins to the crowd. A jostling 
rush ensued; the Bishop seated himself 
with a fat laugh of enjoyment, while the 
car swerved and rocked from the rough 
impact. One of the Saracen maids was 
violently flung against her companion 
and her head-dress disarranged. Up 
went a slender hand to readjust the veil, 
up rose two deep-set eyes to meet mine 

eager, enquiring. 

And so we gazed. A magic thread of 
sympathy held us eye-bound, enthralled. 
I dared hardly breathe lest the 
enchanting vision escape me. She was 
there, just a few feet below me; one 
mighty swing from the balcony would 
land me at her side. I turned, hesitated. 
I watched how she swiftly whispered to 
her fellow-maid, saw, too, from beneath 
the forehead-band the hawk eyes of 
young Gerlach flash up at me with a 
mocking laughter rippling in them. A 
hot wave of anger overfilled me. I 
rushed from the window and down into 
the street. But I was too late. The 
procession was already at the corner. I 
saw the Saracen maids fly, one to the 


right, the other to the left. Again 1 
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halted, bewildered, disconcerted. Which 
was the maid? 

I turned to the right, springing down 
the winding steps which led to the 
Barfusserbrucke, my long legs giving 
me advantage over the flying figure 
before me, and a few moments’ chase 
sufficed to bring me up to the veiled 
Saracen. She turned, and with a faint 
smile awaited my coming. 

A thousand pests! Once more I 
was playing the ass-eared fool, a fitting 
sport for a tribe of carnival jesters. 
Gerlach—the impenitent, the ribald, 
stood before me. His eyebrows rose 
whimsically, his mouth pursed up into 
an affected grimace of dismay, but his 
eyes, keen as ever, watched me narrowly 
from between his half-closed lids. 

Meanwhile, I softened as I regarded 
him. He was Ghislaine’s brother, and 
on his favour my _ suit, mayhap, 
depended. I held out my hand with a 
friendly gesture towards him.  ‘“‘ Let 
enmity die between us, Gerlach von Eyb. 
For Ghislaine’s sake I am willing to 
befriend thee.”’ 

‘“ As to that,’’ he retorted, ‘‘ I fear 
neither thee, thy Burggraf, nor thy 
town, for I am now the Emperor’s man, 
and he will know how to protect me. 
But thou meanest well,’’ he continued 
graciously, ‘‘ aud I am willing to lay 
aside feud an thou wilt. For me- 
thinks I came off best in our little 
encounters.”’ 

I laughed. ‘‘I would gladly learn 
how ye twain escaped. How passed ye 
the gates? ”’ 

** Well,”’ he grinned, ‘‘ in my nun’s 
cloak Ghislaine ran to the Klara convent 
where my aunt is abbess. There I, too, 
took my abode, and lay concealed in the 
cellar for several days. Then a number 
of the worthy sisters, closely veiled, 
rode out at the Frauenthor to visit their 
sister house at Leipzig, and we both, 
also as saintly women of the order, 
accompanied them. Once there we were 


safe, and, thanks to the gracious words 


of my old master, Graf Albrecht, I 
entered the emperor’s service. And on 
Stepan’s day I was knighted at our 
lord’s hands.” 








‘* And Ghislaine—does she bear me 
evil will for that which happened at my 
hands? ”’ 

‘*Lord no! Ghislaine is no surly 
burgher daughter—she is as fine mettled 
as my mare Weintracht. Almighty ! 
How we roared when I told her of the 
humble wooing of me, Gerlach, by the 


bold Conrad von Holzhausen—when I 
mimicked thy endearing words and 


passionate suing !”’ 

** She laughed ! ”’ 

‘‘A y—at first. Then frowned, scolded, 
dared me to mention thy name again in 
her hearing. Women are as slippery 
eels; one knows how to _ hold 
them.”’ 

I did not answer, but stood frowning 
and downcast, musing bitterly on the 
hopelessly of my suit. What was I to 
charm a maiden eye, to chain a maiden’s 
fancy ?—I who had been her jailor, her 
dupe, and a target for her laughter! 

But Gerlach laid a hand upon my arm, 
and in a voice, new to me, pitiful yet 
bubbling with hidden merriment, he 
said : 

‘* Ritter von Holzhausen, I am but a 
new-fledged knight, and as such I should 
not tender my council to one of thy 
standing. Yet, take it from me that this 
saying is true: ‘‘ Hold thou thy maid as 
thou wouldst a nettle. Handle her 
lightly and she will sting and blister— 
grasp her firmly and she will lie like a 
handful of velvet within thy grasp.” 
And with these words he was gone. 

I turned me back again to the great 
square where the mumming still went 
on. <A gang of bearded masks flung 
themselves upon me; I was caught by 
one, then another, and found myself 
reluctantly dancing in a ring to the 
chorus of ‘‘ Bibant, bibant!’’ while I 
was squirted with rose water, bombarded 
with nuts, sweetmeats, and paper bags 
of flour. I disengaged myself laughing, 
and moved forward, seeking the maid 
Ghislaine. Ever and anon I caught 
sight of her from afar, but so crowded 
was the square that it was impossible to 
reach her. 

Yet she saw me—that I knew by the 
drooping lashes on her flushed cheek— 





never 
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but, elusive as ever, though I had her 
once within the reach of my hand, she 
melted from my sight, as a snowflake 
before the sun. Once she _ turned, 
wavered, and her soft smile caressed me 
sunnily. I pressed towards her, but to 
be tightly grasped by one of the wags 
dressed in indulgences. 

‘*Q  sin-besmirched’ knight,’”’ he 
bellowed, ‘‘ here hast thou salvation 
within thy reach. Buy, then, buy!’’ 
He caught hold of his paper sleeve from 
which depended a huge seal, and dangled 
it before me. ‘‘ Behold these indulgences 
for two million years, they are thine for 
two gulden! No?” he ejaculated, 
‘*Too much, sayest thou? and this the 
seal of our Holy Father! Nay, lad, 


I love thee too well not to strike a 
bargain for thy soul—half a_ gulden 
eh?” 


I thrust him impatiently aside. She 
was gone! 

Just then a shower descended, first 
gently then with an incessant downpour. 
The oriel windows closed, the shutters 
banged, the drenched masks squealed 
and hustled, running for shelter to the 
neighbouring courts, and the square, 
awhile so brilliant, lay deserted. But I, 
indifferent and peevish, passed upward 
to the Burg. I paused at the corner. 
A river of mud, more than ankle deep, 
flowed between me and the opposite side. 
For as yet the city was but ill-paved, and 
this street not at all. Opposite me, her 
long train flung over her arm, her face 
puckered into a little frown of disgust, 
stood Ghislaine. 

Oh, she was sweeter, lovelier than 
ever! Against the dark background of 
the high wall behind her small fair head 
shone, a very lily of purity. The play 
of the spring wind was in her yellow hair, 
ruffling the wet shining curls which 
tendrilled over forehead and soft cheek. 
Her yasmak was dicarded, but the 
sparkling gossomer floated over her 
shoulders, and from the glittering tissue 
rose her slender throat, white as the pale 
taper before the Ladyshrine. 

A slight timid girl, coy and demure to 
outer semblance! But I, who watched 
the tremor of the shining bodice, who 
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marked the wild backward glance of the 
dark eyes, was well aware of the rebel- 
lious tempest which shook her—little 
wilful, adorable enemy! A creature at 
bay she stood, her eyes dilated, as she 
swiftly glanced from side to side, seeking 
escape, while I, grown tyrant of a 
sudden —heing assured of my dove’s 
surrender—stood smiling yet 
watchful withal. 

** Ghislaine von Evyb, 
prisoner ! ”’ 

She eyed the swirling mud which 
flowed between us, looked up, a flash in 
her wayward eyes, a mocking laugh on 
her lips. 

** Most knight,’’ here she 
dropped a_ scornful curtsey, ‘‘ thy 
prisoner I am as I was of yore—just as 
long at is pleaseth me. Prisoners thou 
canst take, but prisoners thou canst not 
hold. Besides, there is no cage built 
strong enough to keep the von Eyb 
falcons.”’ 


warily 


thou art mv 


noble 


Her daring took my breath. But, still 
reckoning for her safety on the coursing 
mud between us, she lashed on with her 
saucy tongue. 

‘* And he who boasts of caging his 
bird must first have bird and leash. 
Thou hast neither—brave falcon-tamer !”’ 

But now her valour paled. Warned 
by the blackness of my look, she turned 


to flv, as T, maddened by her jibes, 
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unheeding the foul pool which divided 
us, plunged therein and waded to the 
other side. I seized her by her slender 
shoulders and shook her _ roughly, 
growling hotly the while. 

** Little arrow-tongued shrew to thus 
dare thy captor, thy lord! 
thou? Maybe, but dove shalt thou 
become under my taming. At least now 
I have my bird, and I will find me a cage 
safe enough this time to hold thee—thou 
rebel!’’ And so, unmannerly knave 
that I was, I lifted her in my arms, and 
forthwith started to return. 

And thus I grasped my nettle ! 

Her little face rested against my breast, 
her eves closed, but between the lids the 
tears oozed softly, and the red bud of 
her mouth quivered pitifully. I pressed 
her closer to In a whirlwind of 
passion I kissed the wet lashes, the rose- 
leaf softness of her lips. Her tears 
ceased, but her breath came quick and 
sobbing while she trembled under the fire 
of my fierce embrace. Down fell her 
plaits, twin golden snakes upon my arm: 
her eves divinely tender, swimming in 
wet sweetness. rose slowly and fearfully 
to mine. In their shining depths I read 
the shy surrender of the maid, once flame 
and motion, now a tamed dove resting 
peacefully within her lover’s arms. 

In a flash our lins met in a lone honev 
kiss, and thus I bound my prisoner to 
me in the chains of an ever abiding love. 


Falcon art 


me. 


As the Wind Crossed the Harp Strings. 


By CHRISTOPHER SANDEN. 


Unloved, 
shell, 
A harp stood musing all the long, lone 
day, 
And nivhtly when the dews of evening 
fell 
It’s passionate strings thus silently 
would pray, 
Ah! come, white hands, and bid my 
spirit wake 
To make a music for thine own love’s 
sake, 
Ah! come, white hands! 


untendered in its broidered 


Still live those memories that cannot fade 
Of sunset shadows melting into night. 
When ’neath the swooning lime tree’s 
scented shade 
You woke my raptured soul to wild 
delight, 
And bade my golden strings sweet magic 
seek 
To voice these troubled thoughts you 
dared not speak— 
Poor, proud, white hands! 








** |S Matrimony a Failure '’ was written 
by Oscar Blumenthal and Gustave 
Kadelburg, adapted for the English 

stage by Leo Detrichstein, and imported 

from Germany ‘‘where the war-scares 
come from.’’ Was so much necessary for 
so little? It does not take a very great 
deal nowadays to make an audience 
laugh, but really in ‘‘1s Matrimony a Fail- 
ure,’’ excuses for laughter are rather few 
and far between, nor is the really hum- 
orous idea, which is the foundation of 
the piay, worked out to the best possible 

advantage. Owing to an oversight, a 

renewal of the license necessary for the 

performance of the marriage ceremony 
has not been obtained by one of the two 
churches in the little town of Rosedale. 

On the discovery of this slip many of 

the married couples in the neighbour- 

hood find themselves in the embarrassing 
position of being ‘‘ wedded in the sight 
of Heaven,’’ but in no other manner. 

It is impossible to obtain the assistance of 

the State to legalise their illegal situa- 

tion under some months, even if all the 
victims of this extraordinary entangle- 
ment should be willing. 
them are not willing. The wives, to do 
them justice, are willing and even 
cager to be made “‘ honest women,’’ at 
the earliest possible moment, but the 


But some of 





By OSCAR PARKER 








husbands, in most cases, exhibit a base 
desire to enjoy their freedom and even 
where they are not disposed to take the 
fulest advantage of the circumstances in 


which late has placed them, show 
a determination to bargain for a 
cousiderable amount ol marital {free- 
dom, and other concessions in the 
luture. the majority of the un- 
worthy creatures depart en masse 
to enjoy a_buttertly bachelor exist- 


ence at the local hotel, whence they 
are enticed eventually only by a strata- 
gem on the part of their deserted wives 
—a stratagem which recalls Miss 
Gertrude Kingston’s production of 
‘* Lysistrata ’’ at the Little Theatre. 
The trouble with the play is that the 
authors have crowded it with too many 
figures. The stage is filled with mar- 
ried, or rather unmarried couples, in half 
of whom the audience takes no interest : 
who are not sufliciently individualised 
either by authors or actors; and who 
would be much more in place as the 
‘extra ladies and gentlemen”’ of a musi- 
cal comedy. Yet there is some good 
characterisation in the jlay and some 
excellent acting. While Miss _ Ellis 


Jeffereys and Mr. Paul Arthur are on 
the stage the interest never flags. 
perfectly 


Miss 
and _al- 
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Jeffereys, dressed 
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together charming, quickly makes it 
evident that there can be but one end to 
her struggle with her husband. Mr. 
Paul Arthur with his finished comedy 
acting makes some of his confréres look 
almost amateurish. Mr. Kenneth Doug- 
las, as the hitherto unmarried lawyer, is 
easy and natural, but hardly seems to do 
as much as he might with his part. 
Miss Rosina Filippi’s experience enables 
her to make the most of a rather ordinary 
mother-in-law réle. Mr. Arthur-Longley 
and Mr. F. H. Denton give very good 
examples of what brains will do towards 
making bricks without straw, both their 
characterisations standing out from the 
rest of the rather colourless crew of dis- 
united husbands and wives. Mr. F. H. 
Denton, whose performance in Mr. 
Weeden Grossmith’s production ‘‘Billy’s 
Bargain ’’ marked him out as a man to 
be watched especially, attracts the 
audience’s notice with his first words, 
and gains a laugh with each of his 
subsequent appearances, all too few, 
alas! The play is well mounted and 
well dressed, but a change of scene 
might have added to the interest. 
to talk about 


To attempt ‘** The 


Eccentric Lord Comberdene’’ (St. 
James’s) is to dissolve speech in 
laughter, but one cannot write a 
criticism in a series of ‘* ha-ha-ha’s.”’ 


If you ask whether the laughter is at 
the play or with it, | can only answer 
that the question is impertinent. With 
it, of course, and yet it all depends, 
after all, on the mental attitude—or the 
mental furniture rather—of the man, 
or woman, who witnesses that product 
of Mr. R. C. Carton’s exuberant inven. 
tion. Your plain matter-of-fact person 
who contemplates a stage story as he 
contemplates actual life will say the 
play is a tissue of absurdities. We 
pity him and pass on; and as we pass 
we laugh once at the course of 
events and the humour of speech that 
combine to make a gay evening at the 
St. James’s Theatre. We are quite con- 
vinced that nothing is to be taken very 
If we once set out on that 
end to enjoyment. 


Lord 


seriously. 
line, there is an 
It is es an eccentric dream. 
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Comberdene’s — eccentricity—think _ of 
taking seriously a man who always pays 


double for everything! A Russian 
Grand Duchess—think of taking 


seriously a hole-in-the corner restoration 
to her family of a kidnapped Grand 
Duchess! Or how take seriously the 
confusion over the two boxes, one con- 
taining purloined jewels and the other 
important diplomatic despatches, and 
the former coming to the possession of 
the woman who had lost them who was 
expecting the other box all the time and 
thought she had it! Who could take 
seriously the melodramatic episode of 
the midnight flitting from a hotel of 
three distingished persons to escape a 
peril which a word to the manager would 
have averted? Sol might goon. The 
play is crammed full of such skits on 
modern melodrama, whether on the stage 
or in printed fiction. Can one conceive 
Mr. Carton writing all this seriously as 
a picture of life? No, surely not, but 
the misfortune is—his misfortune and 
Mr. Alexander’s—that British audiences 
have no very keen sense for veiled 
satire. Mr. Carton should have labelled 
his satire, as Artemus Ward used to do, 
‘* This is a joke.’? Without such a 
broad hint it is, apparently, too much 
to expect of a St. James’s audience that 
it should detect so subtle a flavour in 
the dish set before it. It was certainly 
not the fault of the author that the true 
spirit of his play remained unperceived 
by the bulk of his audiences. Was it, 
then, the fault of the actors? By no 


means. They one and all, from Miss 
Compton and Mr. Alexander to the 
acutely nervous messenger with the 


mysterious box, knew what they were 
about and interpreted the author’s airy 
conceits along that border line between 
comedy and farce which reflected a little 
of both and was neither. But a St. 
James’s company playing the rankest 
melodrama with a 
rather mock-serious, touch too 
subtle a thing for comprehension by 
average audiences evidently. If it is 
true, as we that London 
audiences do want to be made to 


semi-serious, or 
was 


are assured, 
not 


think, it seems pretty evident that they 














also do not want to be puzzled. They 
want their satire spread on thick and 
staringly obvious. ‘lhe fun must incline 
to the boisterous; the wit must not be 
subtle or elusive. A play which has the 
appearance of melodrama and yet, at 
the very moments when one expects to 
be thrilled, dissolves into a phantasma- 
goria of unreality, like the delusions of 
a madman, has no label that London 
theatregoers can _ recognise. They 
demand novelty, but the kind of novelty 
they want is the well-thumbed sort, the 
old picture with the characters in new 
dresses and a little differently posed. 
For our peace of mind as a people it is 
fortunate that we are not very conscious 
of our limitations, but for our present 
and future reputation we should fare 
better if we were. However, Mr. 
Alexander has tried his experiment, and 
let us hope he has found it worth trying. 
The true misfortune is that the public 
will never know what it has missed by 
being obtuse. 

Now ‘‘ Beau Brocade ”’ 
is genuine 


at the Globe 
melodrama, a _ costume 


melodrama to boot—a melodrama with 
a highwayman for a hero, and a 


fugitive royalist, who is the heroine’s 
brother, and the very deuce of a villain 
determined to win the heroine by 
chicanery preferably, and a packet of 
papers that pass to and fro like a shuttle- 
cock between the villain and the heroine. 
While she has them her _ brother’s 
life is safe, and if the villain has them 
he can force her to marry him to save 
her brother—and there you have the 
essentials, all the recognised and useful 
essentials of the out-and-out melodrama. 
And the authors are the Baroness 
Orczy and Mr. Montagu Barstow, who 
wrote ‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel,’’ which 
we have with us in perpetuity apparently, 
and no wonder, and no author has less 
scruple in manipulating all the artifices 
of the stage story to their effective end 
than these two in collaboration. 
Beau Brocade was once a captain in 
the army, fault of 
his own, and has turned highwayman, 
but wholly from philanthropic motives, 
mind you, after the manner of all good 
highwaymen, whose sole aim in life is 


have 


cashiered for no 
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to assist the rich in relieving distress 
among the poor. Of course, Beau 
Brocade meets Lady Patience Gascoyne 
and they fall in love with each other, 
not to be wondered at if the Beau was 
as handsome as Mr. Bertram Wallis 
who impersonates him. And having fallen 
in love, Beau Brocade champions all of 
Lady Patience’s schemes with reckless 
courage but indifferent success until at 
last luck comes to his aid in the nick of 
time, and he restores to her the packet 
of papers that establish her brother’s 
innocence of the charge of treason. 
But meanwhile we have a blasted heath 
and a coach held up by the dashing 
highwayman, and a midnight dance 
under the most romantic of 
episodes and most rash also, for it gives 
an opportunity to the villain to approach 
the unguarded coach and steal the 
shuttlecock—I should say the packet of 
papers, placing a bullet meanwhile in 
the shoulder of Beau Brocade. Later, 
the papers are put in the hands of a 
country yokel to convey to a safe place, 
and Beau Brocade, hunted from place to 
place for an award offered for his 
capture, comes across the yokel, and to 
disguise himself exchanges his coat for 
the yokel’s smock frock, and lo! at the 
critical moment there the packet is in 


Stars, 


the smock’s pocket. Such are the 
benevolent coincidences out of which 
melodrama grows. This is Mr. 
Wallis’s first appearance outside 


musical plays, and he demonstrates to 
the full his capability for romantic parts. 
Miss Grace Lane plays the heroine with 
great charm of manner, and wherever 
the situation calls for the expression of 
deep emotion she is equal to every 
demand upon her. Mr. J. J. Bartlett’s 
Sir Humphrey Challoner is as _ villain- 
esque as could be desired. Mr. Edward 
and Mr. Herbert Greville in the 
character parts of a 
bumpkin and_ the parish 
respectively supply very 
studies. 

Miss Julia 


Irwin 
two country 
beadle 


faithful 


Mr. 
from 


Neilson and 
lerry are in London again 
New York giving a 
number of representations of 
Scarlet Pimpernel.”’ 


Fred 
their 
limited 
‘* The 
There are, I note; 


season, 
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several changes in the cast, but that 
inimitable drama unrolls its thrilling 
story with no less appeal to our absorbed 
interest than in its earlier days. It is, 
indeed, a most captivating play, and 
seems likely to maintain its popularity so 
long as Miss Neilson and Mr. lerry are 
with us to personate Lord and Lady 
Biakeney. Again and again it has dis- 
appeared from the London stage only 
to come back again and renew its youth 
in the atmosphere of undying favour in 
the hearts of the public. heir parts 
suit them both so admirably that they 
exhibit no sign of weariness in the 
repetition, and there would seem no need 
for them ever to acquire a new play. 
Miss Violet Essex, who is fulfilling a 
re-engagement at the Alhambra Theatre, 
has been nightly responding to the 
calls of enthusiastic audiences. ‘This 
young lady is still in her teens. There 
are very few in the Musical World, 
however, who are unacquainted with 
this gifted Vocalist. Her numerous 
engagements are testimony to her 
popularity. Belonging to a musical 


family, she was taken in hand at the age 


of 14, by her master, Mr. Simeon Reeve 
(a pupil of the late Manuel Garcia) and 
quickly proved herself an apt and gifted 
scholar. At the age of 16 she made her 
first appearance at a gathering at which 
Mr. Asquith and many notable persons 
were present. Singing Tosti’s ‘‘ Good- 
Bye,’’ with remarkable feeling, this 
young artist had a reception that many 
of riper experience would have envied. 
From that event dates her popularity 
and success. Mr. Henry Mills, 
secretary to the ‘‘ National Sunday 
League,’’ with his keen perception of 
talent, engaged Miss Essex for nearly 
all his concerts. She met with most 
enthusiastic receptions wherever she 
went, and engagements came pouring in. 
Possessed of a charming presence, with 
a grace of manner all her own, and a 
voice, the beauty of which is bound to 
go on improving, there seems to be a 
concensus of opinion that Miss Violet 
Essex has a brilliant future before her. 
Engaged at the Alhambra, the principal 
soprano in a forthcoming Comic Opera, 
booked for Ulster Hall, Belfast, apart 
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from numcrous other cngagements, One 
marvels that one so young is capable of 
overcoming so much work. Yet there 
seems always a freshness and buoyancy, 
a youthfulness in her voice and appear- 
ance, to give one the impression that 
she is singing her first song, when, if 
the fact was known, it might be that 
she was making her third appearance 
that evening. Ladics ambitious ol 
vocal advancement, cannot do better 
than listen to Miss Violet Essex’s 
rendering of the ‘* Jewel Song’”’ from 
Faust, Gounod-Bach’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ the 
waltz song from ‘* Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
Elizabeth’s Prayer ‘‘ Das Alte Lied ’’— 
Weber, Tito Mattei’s ‘‘ No! No! No!” 
and ‘* Dear Heart,’’ which she _ is 
singing with such success at the 
Alhambra every night. Miss Violet 
Essex is still continuing her studies with 
Mr. Simeon Reeve, whose method 
evidently is to produce the voice 
naturally, with no undue forcing, an 
encouragement of existing notes, a 
gradual coaching of the voice until it 
becomes accustomed to its added work. 
As a consequence of this wise training, 
Miss Violet Essex seldom, if ever, feels 
throat tired. As Miss Essex has made 
the acquaintance of those who walk in 
the higher places of music, there is a 
kindly influence at work to prevail upon 
her to study for Grand Opera. Should 
she decide to accept the advice given 
her, her future may well be one of con- 
tinued success. 

Dramatically speaking, this is the 
fairy time of the year. To say nothing 
of pantomimes and the nursery tales they 
so brilliantly burlesque, the West-end 
theatres are capturing audiences of 
young and old by the daintiest of 
dramatic fancies. ‘‘ Peter Pan’’ comes 
back for the seventh time to the Duke 
of York’s; ‘‘ The Blue Bird’’ with a 
new act revives our poetic search for 
happiness at the Haymarket; ‘‘ The 
Piper ’ (of Hamelin) charms every age 
at the St. James’s, and Alice journeys 
through that wonderful ‘* Wonderland ”’ 
every afternoon 
‘Our Little 
magic at 
Playhouse. 


at the Savoy, while 
Cinderella ’’ plays with 
special matinées at the 
How long will it be before 
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will have a 
Christmas 


West-end theatre 
children’s play at the 
holidays ? 

By universal speech of critics and 
playgoers, this year’s Drury Lane 
Pantomime ‘‘ beats the record’’ of 
magnificent productions even at that 
theatre. Never was such a giant—the 
pantomime is ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk ”’ 

seen on any stage. Indeed, to speak 
accurately, he is not really seen at 
Drury Lane, or rather not as a whole, 
and for a very good reason, viz: The 
stage is not big enough—big as it is. 
We only see parts of him at a time. 
At one time we see his feet and part 
of his legs; and again his hand. Those 
glimnses are quite enough; the whole 
of him at once would be far too terrify- 
ing ; his decapitated head is a nightmare. 


every 
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production will be understood. The 
fuiry realms are the most beautiful ever 
conceived; they will meet the require- 
ments of the most imaginative child ever 
born. Funny folk were never funnier 
than Mrs. Halleybut, and Dr. Lanky 
and Prince Spinach. never 
before like and 
certainly there never was a cow quite 
like Mrs. Halleybut’s cow. Jack him- 
self is as pretty a boy as one would 
care to see at and the 
Princess is a fit mate for him. Thus 
with miracles of stage effects, with 
beauty unexampled and fun of the most 
side-splitting character, the Drury Lane 
pantomime of 1910 crowns the whole 
series. Probably another year, how- 
ever, will make it necessary for me to 
place even this achievement among the 


Beans 


grew Jack’s beans, 


any time, 


From this the stupendous quality of the surpassed. I wonder. 


The Laughter-Cure. 


By FEDDEN TINDALL. 


HEN everything is going wrong, 
As things in this world do, 


When every person that you 
meet 
Has had more luck than you, 
Then try the honest Laughter-cure, 
And you shall find it safe and sure. 


When every ill that flesh must bear 
Appears to come your way, 

Then do not mope, for pity’s sake, 
Or grumble all the day. 

Just try the honest Laughter-cure, 

And you shall find it safe and sure. 


The recipe is simple, too, 
Whate’er your ills may be, 

To always seek the funny side, 
Yet ne’er ill-natured be. 

Yes, try the honest Laughter-cure, 

And vou shall find it safe and sure. 





A SMUGGLING RUSE. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


NE November the 
lonely and wild expanse of coast 
that stretches from 

southwards to Start Point, and _ bor- 
ders the eastern edge of the beautiful, 
but rugged, bit of Devonshire 
which finds its southernmost limit where 
Prawle Point frowns upon the English 
Channel—George Dundas, coastguards- 
man, 


evening—on 


| orcross 


coast 


was following his *‘ guard’ or 
beat, when, out of the darkness, came 
the hearty — salutation ** Cold 
weather, mate! ’’ and, the next instant, 
a stranger loomed up into view, which 
even then was shadowy and indistinct ; 
but Dundas—first quietly placing his 
right hand the open fold of his 
doublet to be ready for any emergency— 
responded, with equal heartiness, ‘‘Aye, 
aye, lad, cold it is,’’ adding, however, 
‘* But what brings you here, my friend, 
at such a lonely spot at this time of 
night? ’’ now eyeing his companion, who 
had come close abreast of him, with some 
suspicion. 

As he put his leading question the 
coastguardsman noticed that the man 
who had so startlingly accosted him, 
wore the garb of a fisherman and held a 
fishing net in his hand. 

‘* Well, to tell the honest truth ’— 
explained the stranger—‘‘ I am new to 


of : 


into 


these parts, and have lost my way. I 
came down from the north-east 
three days ago, and thought I could, per- 
haps, pick up a living at Teignmouth; 
but when I got there I found there was 
nothing that I could get to do: so I came 
on to Slapton little 
‘shrimping.’ I did get a few in this 
*ere net, and sold *em at Torcross as I 
Then I wanted to 
round to Salcombe, to see an old aunt of 
mine there, but I miscalculated the dis- 
tance, got down under these cliffs, in- 
stead of going over the coastguard path 
above, and here I am, tired and hungry. 
But I’ve got a little drop of gro 


coast 


Sands to do a 
work 


came along. 


and 


’” 


° 
£, 
? 


perhaps you’ll take a dram, mate: 


‘Well, ‘tis a cruel night,’’ remarked 
the coastguardsman, ** and | don’t mind 
if | do”’; and, suiting the action to the 
word, he took a drink from the offered 
flask, and, in doing so, noticed that the 
brandy it contained was exceptionally 
fine in quality—for our officer, though 
young in the service, was naturally a 
gooa judge of the particular liquor which 
formed a staple commodity of the smug- 
glers along that coast, and furnished the 
coastguard staff, at the period under 
notice, with a not inconsiderable number 
of ‘‘seizures.”’ 

During the ostensibly friendly conver- 
the men, the 
officer took the opportunity—furtively- 
of feeling the obtrusive net carried by the 
stranger, and his experienced touch—for 
he had himself been a fisherman before 


sation of two Revenue 


he joined the coastguard—convinced him 
that the net was a perfectly new one, and 
had never been in the water at all! But 
he only mentally noted the circumstance 
and did not betray his discovery to the 
pseudo ‘‘ fisherman.”’ 

‘“ Well, good night!’’ Dundas at 
length said—after a few more casual re- 
marks—‘‘ You'll find it rather a long 
way, I’m afraid, and rather a rough 
road, along this beach to Salcombe, and 
there is no moon to-night; but the tide 
is going out and you can pick your way 
over the foreshore rocks—you'll have to 
climb some of them—until you get to the 
ferry at Portlemouth. 


5 Anyhow, good 
night again lad!”’ 


and the 
officer turned on his heel and continued 
his ‘* guard.” 

“If that fellow fisherman *’—he 
remarked to himself, as he got out of 
‘*he’s angling for something 
very much better than shrimps. He’s 
no more going to Salcombe than I am, 
and I'll just get up on the cliff path 
back and see what 


Revenue 


is a 


earshot 


presently, double 
he’s after.”’ 
\lthough, during the twelve months 
preceding the incident related, 
481 


just 
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there had been a number of seizures 
made of smuggled goods—chiefly spirits 
—there was an apparently well-grounded 
suspicion that a good deal of illicit trad- 
ing in contrabands was not discovered ; 
and there was, also, a half suspicion en- 
tertained by Commander Mucklehose, 
R.N. (then Inspecting commander of the 
Coastguard district—including several 
stations—extending from Berry Head 
to Prawle Point), that if the Coastguard 
staff were not in league with the smug- 
gling fraternity, they were very lax in 
attention to their duties. He had, there- 
fore, adopted the plan of paying a good 
many ‘“‘ surprise’ night visits, not only 
to the various stations in his district, to 
see if the proper proportion of men were 
out on their ‘‘ guards,’’ but to the guards 
or beats which were supposed to be 
night-patrolled. 

Instead, however, of boldly walking 
along the guards it was suspected by the 
men that he lurked round corners and be- 
hind rocks—for he often stole suddenly 
and almost mysteriously upon individual 
coastguardsmen in the loneliest parts of 


their lonely and solitary walks. 

Such a line of conduct naturally made 
Captain Mucklehose extremely unpopu- 
lar; but his action had certainly in- 
creased the efficiency of the service, and 


put the entire force of 
strongly on the alert. 

An amusing instance of the effect of 
the recently-appointed Commander’s 
régime had been afforded not long before 
this narrative opens—the hero of which 
was the young Coastguardsman, George 
Dundas. One dark night, Dundas, who 
was taking night duty, was patrolling the 
cliff path between the guard-house at 
Beeston Head and Start Point—a dis- 
tance of about four miles. The patrol 
for the Beeston staff extended two miles 
north, to a point just beyond Torcross, 
and four miles south to ‘‘ The Start,’’ 
as the famous headland was familiarly 
styled. It was a very dark night, not 
even starlit—for clouds obscured the 
moonless sky, and only a very faint 
glimmer of light enabled immediately- 
contiguous objects to be seen by the 
sharpest eyes. 


the district 
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After walking slowly and carefully 
along the cliff path for about a couple of 
miles, Dundas seated himself for a few 
moments on the rounded top of a coast- 
guard-stone. The stones are placed at 
frequent intervals along the narrow cliff- 
top track taken by the men on patrol, 
and are whitened, from time to time, to 
afford the readiest means of recognition 
both by day and night. 

As the man sat thus looking around 
him, he thought he espied a moving 
figure, advancing in his direction from 
some few yards away. It appeared to 
be following from Beeston, as if stealth- 
ily tracking his footsteps. Dundas re- 
mained perfectly still until the figure was 
nearly close upon him, when, jumping to 
his feet, he shouted, in a voice of thunder, 
—for he was as powerful of tongue as 
he was of limb— 

‘* Who goes there? ”’ 

No answer from the figure, which con- 
tinued to advance. 

‘*In the Queen’s name, who goes 
there? ’? Dundas shouted again. 

Still no answer, and still the figure 
advanced. Whereupon—for the dis- 
tance between the two was now very 
short—the officer rushed forward and 
seized the stranger by his coat-collar. At 
length a voice was found. 

‘““Let me go, sir, instantly! 
dare you lay hands on me! 
know who I am? ”’ 

‘* No, I don’t; but a man that comes 
skulking along this path, as you were 
doing, can be up to no good! ”’ 

‘** But I say, let me go !_ I am Captain 
Mucklehose, Inspecting Commander of 
the Coastguard! ”’ 

‘* I don’t believe a word of it,’’ cried 
Dundas, ‘‘ Captain Mucklehose is a 
gentleman, and he’d never come skulk- 
ing after an officer in this dirty fashion !”’ 
—and in spite of further protests and 
asseverations the Commander—for it 
was no less a personage—was marched 
off to the station, for Dundas threa- 
tened, if he resisted, to fling him off the 
cliff. 

Arrived at the Guard-house the Cap- 
tain was, of course, recognised, and the 
too-obsequious lieutenant in charge 


How 
Do you 
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began angrily to reprimand Dundas for 
daring to lay hands on his superior 
officer. The latter, however, interrupted 
him and said: ‘‘ Dundas has only done 
his duty. He is the best and most cour- 
ageous officer on the station, and I shall 
strongly recommend him for promo- 
tion.”’ 

The promotion quickly followed. It 
was, however, slyly hinted that Dundas 
was much more knowing than he seemed 
to be, and that he had seen the Captain 
once before and fully recognised him, 


STANDING PERFECTLY 


but that he had adopted a very clever 
method of showing his ‘‘ zeal’’ under 
circumstances the most likely to win the 
favour of such a martinet as Captain 
Mucklehose, whose doffing of uniform 
and ignoring of the challenge of the uni- 
formed officer on duty on the night of 
his surprise visit, had given his subor- 
dinate an official reason for declining to 
recognise him on a decidedly ‘‘irregular’’ 
visitation. 

Knowing, thoroughly, however, by 
this time his commander’s peculiarities 


STILL 
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he was not desirous of giving him the 
chance, if he happened, at that moment, 
to be strolling along the beach from 
Start Point, of knowing—should the 
supposed ‘‘ fisherman ’’ be really as he 
firmly believed, up to mischief—that he, 
Dundas (whose promised promotion had 
not yet arrived), of all the men on the 
Station, had allowed a_ suspicious 
stranger to pass without serious question. 

Scaling the cliff, therefore, by a zig- 
zag path, well known to him and not diffi- 
cult to climb—directly the sound of the 


rary he 
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UPON A JUTTING ROCK. 


‘* fisherman’s’’ steps had died away and 
he could calculate on his ‘‘ move’’ not 
being suspected—the officer stole softly 
along on the grassy border of the coast- 
guard track above, but in the same direc- 
tion the stranger had taken, and looking 
keenly all the time down towards the 
beach, he presently managed—during a 
fortuitous clearance of the sky—to 
catch a somewhat indistinct, but suffi- 
ciently good, glimpse of his man in an 
attitude that at once aroused his 
strongest suspicions, 
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The stranger was standing perfectly 
still upon a jutting point of one of the 
great masses of fallen rock which lay 
strewn in wild confusion on the beach, 
but he was hidden from view (by a higher 
piece of rock) from the direction in 
which the coastguardsman had presum- 
ably gone. The position in which the 
man stood was, in fact, not very far from 
the point on the cliff-top from which 
Dundas was carefully watching; other- 
wise, in the prevailing dimness he could 
not have seen what he did, nor the action 
which—by its furtive significance—told 
the sharp officer much more than would 
meet the eye, or suggest itself to any 
ordinary onlooker. 

Extended, longitudinally, towards the 
the man held what would have 
looked—to an uninitiated observer—like 
a short thick stick about three feet in 
It was a signal, in reality, to 
some one at sea, the meaning of which 
Dundas instantly He 
looked keenly in the exact direction in 
which the apparent stick was held; but 
for a moment, could see nothing. Then, 
out of the darkness beyond, there came 
a momentary flash of light which was 
immediately extinguished, leaving all, 
as before, in darkness over the waste of 
waters. Nevertheless, Dundas, knew 
exactly, as has just been said, what the 
initial and answering meant. 


sea, 


length. 


understood. 


signals 


He rose from his crouching position, 
and, as silently as he had come, but 
much more rapidly, he sped back along 
the coastguard path towards the Station, 
to summon all hands to his instant assis- 
tance. 


Smugglers, at the period under notice, 
as, indeed, at all periods when a “‘ run "’ 
of contraband was contemplated, made 
a point of learning the exact movements 
of the coastguardsmen. These officers, 
traversing their ‘‘ guards,’’ or beats, 
when on patrol duty, usually went slowly 
on—the longest stretch of a ‘‘ guard ”’ 
not being, as a rule, more than four or 
five miles. If a point of coast were 
turned by the officer having one of the 
long ‘‘ guards,’’ without suspicion of 
there being any mischief about, he might 
generally be relied upon to continue to 
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the end without returning on his path. 
It was, therefore, when the officer’s back 
was turned, and he had gone away out 
of sight, that the illicit 
commenced, 


business was 


To manage a ‘‘run”’ of spirits, or 
other contraband, properly, co-operation 
on shore with those at sea was necessary, 
and the signal to the craft afloat bearing 
the smuggled goods, or goods that it 
was desired to smuggle in, was arranged 
in a very ingenious fashion. A _ long 
thick tube was made that would unscrew 
at the centre, in which there was place 
made for a lamp. Two kinds of lamp 
were used—one sort with red and the 
other with white glass. The tube when 
filled with its lamp (lighted) was 
pointed towards the sea by confederates 
on shore, and the light in the centre could 
thus only be seen by those at sea, look- 
ing in the exact line of the direction in 
which it pointed. It could, of 
be waved a little to ensure its 
being recognised and to make it come 
within the line of vision of those off the 
shore. 


was 


course, 


Supposing the sea lay to the east of 
the land, the patrolling officer on his 
‘*guard’’ to north or south could see 
nothing, for the opaque sides of the 
tube, of course, showed no light. When 
the coastguardsman had _ passed, 
there was the probability of a ‘“‘ clear 
coast’’ for the operations of the smug- 
glers, for some little time to come, the 
tube was pointed to sea—the exact line 
of direction having been taken before 
dark—and a white light would be shown 
in the tube—the meaning of the white 
light being, as translated by the watchers 
at sea—‘‘ safe; land!’’ If danger threa- 
tened and suspicions of discovery and 
pursuit were, for any reason, entertained 
by the confederates on shore, a red light 
which signalled ‘‘ danger—sink!’’ was 
shown, and forthwith the men in the 
boat at sea, in its shroud of darkness, 
would put out the kegs of spirit, or other 
contraband, suitably protected from 
damage by water, sinking them by a 
weight to the bottom and fastening them 
by a rope to inconspicuous buoys that 
would enable them to be recovered, or 


and 
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‘fished up’’ when all had 


passed. 


danger 


To be certain that the shore signal of 
‘ white ; land ’’ had been read by the sea 
watchers correctly, the latter made a 
brief answering signal of a white light. 
This is what Dundas had seen and he 
now felt certain that the pseudo “‘ fisher- 
man ’’ whom he had espied below him on 
the point of the mass of rock (hidden as 
he believed himself to be from all land 
observation) was pointing a white light 
out to some confederates at sea—under 
the impression that the coastguardsman 
had entertained no suspicion of his iden- 
tity, and was quietly pursuing his return 
to the Station ; but in this impression he 
had reckoned without the alertness of the 
individual officer he had to deal with— 
for the latter—quietly it is true but in a 
marvellously quick space of time—had 
brought the entire available force at the 
coastguard station, recently augmented, 
and now consisting of ten (including the 
lieutenant and officers) to the spot on the 
cliff-top from which he had made his 
discovery. 

Splitting into two detachments of five 
each, the officers slipped noiselessly 


down two zigzag paths that converged 
at points on the beach about equi-distant 
from the spot where the signalling con- 
federate had stood to manipulate his 


white tube-light. Just below this spot 
the officers knew there was a large 
cavern, only accessible at low tide—a 
cavern that had formerly served as a 
hiding-place for contraband goods. The 
smugglers, however, were not aware 
that their place of concealment was 
known to the coastguard. 

The noise of the sea breaking upon the 
rough coast—for the beach was sprinkled 
with a considerable number of masses of 
granite of all shapes and sizes—and the 
now increased darkness of the night, con- 
cealed the movements of the Revenue 
officers. Each one of the party of ten 
hid himself behind a piece of rock—a 
precaution easily possible, as all who 
know this coast will understand—and 
made a silent forward movement every 
few seconds, but a movement that was 
so regularly and systematically effected 
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that the five of each party were never 
more than a few feet away from each 
other. By a previously-arranged signal, 
therefore, they could at any moment con- 
centrate their individual forces. 

The coastguard force had made a 
shrewd and correct guess, as it trans- 
pired, as to where the exact landing 
point would be. It was at a spot where, 
betwe:n two huge and rugged masses 
of granite, some twelve feet apart, there 
was a little bay of smooth hard sand, 
gradually shelving out to sea, but clear 
of any obstructing fragments of rock 
that would prevent a heavily-laden boat 
from being partly rowed, and partly 
pushed, far enough up on to dry sand 
to permit of it being secured with the 
help of a man, or men, on shore. 

It was an ideal spot for landing smug- 
gled goods, because a third mass of 
rock, of immense size, hid the tiny bay 
so effectually from view that during 
broad daylight it could not be seen by 
anyone even from the top of the cliff or 
that part of the high cliff just behind the 
three foreshore rocks. 

A sort of natural trap was also formed 
by the position of these rocks, because, 
with armed men at each outlet, to the 
dry and shingle-covered part of the beach 
it would be difficult for the smugglers to 
escape unless by means of a desperate 
and successful sortie. It was at the two 
outlets from this rock-bordered landing 
place that the revenue force took up its 
position—five on each side—and waited. 
They were thus literally, so to speak, 
placing the contrabandists between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

They had not long to wait. At first 
they could discern only one _ solitary 
figure standing on the edge of the sandy 
beach between the two giant rocks, ap- 
parently awaiting his incoming confeder- 
ates. It was evidently the pseudo fisher- 
man now angling to some purpose. In 
a few moments the ‘‘ splash’’ of oars, 
distinct from the noise of the waves 
breaking on the rugged foreshore, was 
heard, and then by aid of the phosphor- 
escence of the sea—for otherwise there 
was murky darkness, the dim form of a 
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boat manned by four men and heavily 
laden was discerned. 

Absolute silence was observed by the, 
as yet undiscovered, revenue men, until 
with the assistance of the man on shore, 
the boat was, after much straining and 
effort, as the beach was steep, pulled up 
with its head resting on the dry sand, and 
busy hands had commenced the work of 
unloading. Then, to the evident aston- 
ishment of the crew and their artful con- 
federate, a loud ‘‘ hurrah!” from the 
coastguardsmen rang out into the night. 

Leaving the cargo for a moment to 
take care of itself, the smugglers sprang 
to their feet and drew revolvers from 
their doublets. But above the noise of 
the sea rose the voice of the coastguard 
Lieutenant :—‘‘ In the Queen’s name | 
command you to surrender or we fire! ”’ 

A shot from the gang of freebooters 
fired in the direction of the voice was the 
only, but ineffective, answer to the chal- 
lenge. 

““My men!” shouted the Lieutenant 
again, ‘‘it is no use to fight—you are 
outnumbered ! ”’ 

But this intimation was replied to by 
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three separate shots from the boatside, 
clinched, however, by a volley of ten 
from the revenue guard. 

‘* Fire the torches!’’ thundered the 
commanding officer, and, instantly, as 
the lighted tar blazed out, illuminating 
with a vivid glare the scene of the con- 
test, it was seen that one of the smug- 
glers had fallen! 

With drawn cutlasses the ten officers 
dashed into the centre of the arena, and 
surrounded the now reduced band of the 
enemy. 

The latter disheartened by the fall of 
one of their body reducing their number, 
all told, to four, and overawed by the 
unexpected strength of the attacking 
force, concluded that it would be useless 
to show any further fight, and threw 
down their weapons. Their hands were 
tied, and they were marched off by six of 
the party of officers to the coastguard 
station—the remaining four staying be- 
hind to to the disposal of the 
‘‘ booty ’”’ that consisted of a hundred 
four-gallon kegs of brandy, the value of 


see 


which added appreciably to the ‘‘ prize- 


money’ of the Beeston Coastguard. 
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os is generally admitted that tea was 
known in Japan about the year 505. 
In the reign of Seimu-tenno one 
hundred Japanese wise men were invited 
to the Imperial Court to discuss a book 
which had recently been written by one 
of them, and on the second day of their 
meeting, tea, called ‘‘ Hikicha,’’ was 
served tothem. That appears to be the 
first time that the word “‘ tea ’’ was ever 
written in Japanese history, and it would 
be exceedingly interesting to know in 
what way it prepared at that 
early period. It is certain that at that 
time tea was growing in the mountains 
of the south-west district of Japan. 
Under Gotoba-tenno, about the year 
1187, a Japanese student who visited the 
Celestial Empire and remained in the 
South of China for about five years, 
brought back some tea, which was sown 
in the Kiushia, and grew into several 
healthy trees. Dating from this time, 
it became more and more known 
throughout the country, and was 
generally spoken of under the name of 
““Sencha,’’ and, moreover, greater 
attention was then paid to it than was 
ever previously bestowed on the methods 
of its preparation. 

About the time of Tiyo-tomi (1600), 
two kinds of tea, known respectively as 
‘* Hikicha’’ and _ ‘‘ Sencha,’’ were 
known, and which were prepared in 
different manners. As a matter of fact, 
it is in Kyoto and Shizuoka, Miyé and 
Shiga, that the finer descriptions of 
‘* Sencha ’’ are found. If to these are 
added some districts in the centre and 
west of Honchu, we have the principal 
sources of production, and it is from 
these sources of production that tea was 
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was 


received up to the The 
descriptions of tea, which 
sufficed for the needs of consumers in 
Japan were by no means good enough 
for exportation to foreign countries, and 
it is to be noted that almost immediately 
after the opening up of the country, tea 
of really very fine quality was exported, 
which tea had not been subjected to any 
system of preparation, or, as a matter 
of fact, there were no regularly installed 
warehouses in which such preparation 
could be effected. Moreover, teas of a 
second quality and below, deteriorated 
so quickly, on account of the dampness, 
that foreign merchants were obliged to 
undertake the important process of 
curing a second time at Shanghai before 
sending them away, and that perhaps 
explains why Japanese tea is frequently 
cured, put together, and packed up in 
the same way as China tea is. About 
the year 1862, a foreigner living in Yoko- 
hama established a factory for the 
second curing of tea, and dating from 
this period the exportation of Japanese 
tea, which was highly esteemed by the 
inhabitants of the United States par- 
It is 
true that these teas are somewhat costly, 
but that is only to be expected, as they 
are of such superior quality. In 1868 
a tea market was opened at Kobe, but 
as it was necessary to send back tea to 
Yokohama to be subjected to the impor- 
tant process of curing a second time, 
the market did not do very much busi- 
ness. In 1870 and 1871 tea was very 
dear, because a very large quantity was 
exported to the United States. 

In the year 1874 the Government made 
certain experiments in the cultivation of 


year 1859. 
however, 


ticularly, increased year by year. 
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black tea, and in the following year some 
Chinese workmen engaged to 
commence its preparation. Samples of 


were 


black and green tea were sent into 
different countries for the opinion of 
experts, and the Government sent a 
commissioner to China to study the 
preparation of black and green tea. In 
1876 a Japanese commissioner was a!so 
sent to India, and from that date 


Japanese green tea began to be sold on 


1877 this conmis- 


foreign markets. In 1877 


sioner returned from India, and experts 
were sent to Kochi to prepare Japanese 
tea in the Indian fashion, and the result 
was evidently successful, as the opinion 
expressed by foreign merchants as 
regards the Japanese tea so prepared 
and the 
teas themselves sold infinitely better than 
those 


Was in every case favourable, 
of Chinese origin. In 
Congress was opened at Yokohama with 
the object of encouraging the cultivation 
of tea, and that the 


1879 a 


year crop Was so 


good that the exports to the United 
States increased very rapidly. The 


result was that in a very short time all 
the Yokohama _ were 
exhausted, and prices rose in an extra- 
ordinary manner, with the result that 
in order to meet the constantly increasing 
demands from abroad, Japanese mer- 
chants began to adulterate their tea. 
For some time all went well, but eventu- 
ally the adulteration was carried on to 
such an extent, and the tea naturally 
deteriorated so much in quality, that the 
prices again began to fall. In 1886 
certain pains and penalties were im- 
posed by the authorities on all those who 
were found guilty of adulterating 
Japanese tea: but in spite of that, such 
adulteration still continued, and the 
exports increased, particularly in the 
case of the best quality tea. 

Of late years tea, in contrast to other 


stocks of tea at 


leading industries, has curiously enough 
remained stationary in Japan, both as 
regards the total production and the 
volume of export. The foreign demand, 
principally in America, has 
unchanged because the Japanese leaves 
have formidable rivals in Ceylon and 
Chinese teas, which practically monopo- 


remained 
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lise the European market, and because 
on account of special merits which the 
Japanese tea as compared 
with its rivals, the American consumers 
are disinclined to change it. The merits 
consist in the special flavour and the pre- 
serving power of the quality; the cost 
of production is higher in Japan than in 
other manufacture; labour- 
saving appliances being used in 
extent than in India, Japanese teas are 
therefore about 50% higher than the 
other beverages in American markets. 
\t the the chief tea- 
producing districts in Japan lie between 
the 34th and the 36th parallel of latitude. 
Of these the most important centres are 


possesses, 


centres ol 


less 


present day 


those of the Shizuoka prefecture, com- 
prising and 
Fotomi, and of the Kyoto urban prefec- 
ture, with its headquarters at the town 
of Uji. grown in suitable 
places as far north as 40° N., but the 
plant cannot be cultivated with any great 
success north of the prov ince of Echigo. 
The following is a list of the prefectures 
which produce over 150,000 kwan (about 
1,250,000 Ibs.) of tea annually :—Kyoto, 
Ibaraki, Nara, Mie, Shizuoka, Higa, 
Gifu, Yamaguchi, Kochi, 
Kumamoto, and Kagoshima. Of these 
and Mie average 
400,000 kwan (about 3,300,000 Ibs.) and 
above per annum. 


the provinces of Suruga 


Tea can be 


Fukaoka, 


Kyoto, Shizuoka, 


The tea produced in Japan may be 
divided roughly into four classes :—1, 
Hikicha or Tencha 
used for the 


—powdered tea—only 
tea 
; 2, Green tea 
dew, (b) 
the second quality of green tea 


** cha-no-yu *' or cere- 
mony, or on state occasions 
(a) Gyokuro—pearly Sencha, 
the tea 
ordinarily drunk by all but the lowest 
classes unable to afford any; 3, Bancha, 
consisting of last year’s leaves, withered 
stalks, chopped branches, etc.; 4, Black 
tea and Oolong. The best ground for 
tea plantations is a moist, sandy loam, 
situated on the lower slopes of hills, but 
the level plain is also suitable, provided 
that the drainage is satisfactory; thus 
the famous Uji tea gardens lie mostly on 
the level plain, lying on both sides of 
the Ujikawa. Terrace culture is some- 
times seen, though it is infrequent, but 
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tea bushes are never planted on the sides 
of steep hills. 

The tea tree averages about three to 
four feet in height ; that which produces 
the best sorts of Uji tea often grows, 
however, to fully six feet. Sometimes 
other plants are grown between the tea 
bushes, such as mulberries, plum trees, 
etc. In the Shizuoka district pears are 
frequently grown on trellises above the 
tea plant, but though ground is econo- 
mised by this means, the sun is kept from 
the shrub, which consequently suffers to 
a certain extent. 

A very important part of tea culture 
is the manuring, and the manures 
generally employed are natural manures 
and oil cake, with the addition in some 
places of rice, bran, and fish manure. 
The shrub is trimmed after the first crop, 
and again in winter, generally in Decem- 
ber, when the production of sap is at its 
lowest. The ordinary life of a tea bush 
is about twenty to twenty-five years. It 
is first picked in the third or fourth year 
after sowing, and is at its best from the 
eighth to the fifteenth years. Two crops 
are usually obtained in the course of a 
year—the first during the month of May, 
and the second in about the middle of 
June, after the rains. Sometimes a third 
crop is obtained, but the leaves of the 
third crop are tougher, and serve prin- 
cipally for ‘‘ Bancha ”’ 
sorts of ‘‘ Sencha ’’—a certain amount 
is re-fired for export. In any case, it is 
the first crop that gives the best tea. 

Some very interesting information is 
contained in a report written by Mr. 
Phipps, who some years ago 
student interpreter at Tokio, on tea 
culture in Japan. It appears from this 
that in the preparation of Japanese tea, 
steaming is the _ first operation. 
This is done over a iron 
kettle full of boiling 
mured in a brick fireplace containing 
a strong wood or charcoal fire. In the 
mouth of the kettle a brass-wire sieve 
is fitted, in which about ? lb. of 
leaves are placed. The steam is allowed 
the leaves for four 
minutes, when the sieve is taken off and 
the leaves are shaken in the hands and 
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spread on mats to cool. The above pro- 
cedure is that adopted in the Shizuoka 
district; the chief differences to be 
observed at Uji are, firstly, that only 
bamboo-bottomed sieves are used, and, 
secondly, that a lid is put over the leaves 
while steaming, which operation then 
only takes two minutes. 

The leaves are next subjected to the 
important process of firing. The appa- 
ratus for firing consists of an oblong 
bamboo frame about 4 feet long by 24 
feet wide, and some 3 feet in height, 
coated with mud. This serves as the 
hearth, and glowing charcoal or wood 
and straw are piled up on the floor inside. 
Above this is fitted a tray like that of a 
trunk, about 6 inches deep, with wooden 
sides covered with thick bast paper ; the 
bottom of the tray also consists of several 
thicknesses of the same material. 

The operation of firing is most fatigu- 
ing as well as difficult. Only the 
strongest men are able to stand the heat 
and the long hours, which are from day- 
break to 6 p.m. in the busy season. The 
fire must be kept at an even temperature, 
as when in this state the leaves are very 
delicate and require extremely careful 
treatment. 

The workman first smears the surface 
of the paper with rice paste, which is 
allowed to dry—this gives a_ hard 
polished surface. After this about three 


pounds of the steamed leaves are poured 
into the tray, and the workman turns 
them over until their edges begin to curl 
with the friction and with the heat of the 


fire. He then begins working them with 
his hands, rubbing them between his 
palms and shaping them into balls, which 
he breaks up and re-forms. As _ he 
works he picks out the stalks, dried 
leaves, dust, etc., and puts them on one 
side. The fresh green colour of the 
leaves gradually changes to a dark olive 
hue, and the fragrant odour of the tea 
becomes perceptible. 

The mass shrinks in size as the mois- 
ture evaporates, and it is finally pro- 
nounced to be dry; it is seen that each 
leaf is separately twisted and _ rolled. 
The whole operation of firing lasts three 
hours. The tea is then spread out on 











proper frames, similar to those used for 
firing, and left until the leaves become 
quite brittle. The tea destined for 
export is now ready for the wholesale 
merchant, and is despatched to him 
packed in thick cartridge paper bags. 
If destined for home consumption, the 
leaves are sifted with bamboo hand- 
sieves of three or four degrees of fine- 
ness, and the stalks still remaining are 
then picked out by hand; in the case of 
the cheaper sorts of tea the hand sorting 
is omitted. 

Leaves picked in rainy weather contain 
excessive moisture, and it is’ necessary 
that this be removed before they are 
fired. After steaming they are placed 
in a bucket with holes pierced round the 
side, and on top of them is laid a circular 
piece of wood of the exact diameter of 
the bucket. A screw acting on this 
wood forces it down on to the leaves, 
and the superfluous water runs out of 
the holes. Care must be taken that the 
screw be not turned so far as to crush 
the leaves. The steaming and firing of 
‘*Gyokuro’’ tea are not essentially 
different from the processes employed 
for ‘‘ Sencha,’’ but the method of grow- 
ing it exhibits some peculiarities. 

Towards the middle of April the tea 
bushes are roofed over with a light 
bamboo trellis-work, and about a fort- 
night later a layer of straw is placed on 
the top, and straw mats are suspended 
down to the ground from the edge of 
the roofing round the four sides of the 
plantation. The object of this is to 
preserve the young leaves from the cold 
dews and from the direct rays of the sun, 
and to make them soft and tender. 
Great care and pains are expended on 
the manuring and trimming of these 
**Gyokuro’’ tea plantations and the 
bushes have a much finer appearance 
than those whose leaves are used for 
** Sencha.’’ Before the women are sent 
in to begin picking, the master of the 
tea garden examines the bushes, and 
marks those whose leaves are ready by 
tying a piece of paper on one of the 
branches. By this means uniformity is 
obtained, as none of the leaves are picked 
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until they reach a certain 
development. 

The modus operandi for steaming and 
firing ‘‘ Gyokuro”’ is similar to that 
employed with ‘* Sencha,’’ except that 
more care and trouble are taken. For 
steaming, a very hot fire is made up, so 
that the water in the kettle may give 
off as much steam as possible. A hand- 
ful of the fresh leaves are now put into 
the bamboo sieve, which is placed over 
the kettle for about eight seconds. They 
are then spread out on a wooden board 
and cooled by being turned over in the 
hands and by being fanned, after which 
they are spread out in flat trays until 
they are ready for firing. 

‘* Gyokuro ”’ is fired in the same way 
as ‘* Sencha,”’ except that it is done at 
a rather lower temperature, and thus 
takes about half an hour longer. After 
having been rolled on the trays for about 
one and a half hours the leaves are taken 
off and spread out on tables, where they 
are gone over carefully by hand. Seed 
capsules, last year’s leaves, stalks, etc., 
are taken out and the remainder is 
returned to the workman. The latter 
continues the firing for another hour, 
and then transfers the leaves to a 
cooler tray for about the same period. 
The tea is then left for another half-hour 
to complete drying, and is finally again 
sorted and also passed through a number 
of hand-sieves of graduated finenesses. 
It now only remains to break the tea up 
small and it is ready for market. 
‘*Gyokuro’’ thus goes through four 
sortings in all—one before steaming, onc 
during firing, and two after firing. 
‘* Sencha ”’ is sorted but twice, as a rule, 
though it is also sometimes gone over 
before steaming; tea destined for the 
foreign market is sorted only once, being 
passed through a sieve after firing. 

The method of preparing ‘‘ Hikicha, 
also called ‘‘Tencha,”’ which is the most 
expensive of all Japanese teas, is totally 
different from the above. The leaves 
employed are the same as those used for 
‘ Gyokuro,”’ and worked up into 
either indifferently. After being gone 
over roughly by hand, the leaves are 
steamed for fifteen seconds, a lid being 
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in this case put over the sieve while they 
are on the fire. They are then fanned 
and spread out on flat bamboo trays. 

The firing is done in a very hot room, 
the temperature of which is over 100° 
Fahr., with practically no ventilation, 
and the men work almost naked. This 
work is most exhausting, and, as the 
hours are very long, frequent rests are 
necessary. ‘The trays used for firing are 
similar to those for ‘*‘ Sencha’’ and 
‘* Gyokuro,’”’ but the fires are much 
hotter. 

The steamed leaves are poured on to 
these trays and are turned over and 
shaken with a kind of three-pronged 
fork made of bamboo, after which they 
are spread out on sheets of cartridge- 
paper and left to dry for a quarter of an 
hour. They are then placed on tables, 
and dried leaves, stalks, etc., are care- 
fully removed. 

The sorting completed, the tea is again 
placed on trays in the hot room and left 
for twelve hours, at the end of which 
time it is dry and quite brittle. After 
undergoing another sorting similar to 
the above, it is put through graduated 


> 


bamboo sieves until nothing is left but 


the delicate young leaves. The tea is 
finally put in a mortar and ground into 
powder with a stone pestle. The pro- 
duction of this tea is comparatively 
small, as it is destined entirely for the 
home market, and is, further, hardly 
used except for the ‘‘ Cha-no-yu’’ tea 
ceremony. The method of preparing 
‘* Bancha ’’ may be dismissed in a very 
few words. The best is that made in 
some places from the leaves of the third 
crop. In many of the tea-producing 
districts of Japan, however, this third 
crop is made into ‘‘ Sencha,”’ or sent 
to be re-fired for export. What may be 
termed the second quality is that formed 
from the last year’s leaves, stalks, etc., 
rejected from the ‘‘ Hikicha,’’ ‘‘ Gyo- 
kuro,”’ and better kinds of ‘‘ Sencha.”’ 
This and the above, though formerly 
only the drink of the lower classes, is 
now frequently served at the end of a 
meal, and is said to be coming greatly 
into vogue. The cheapest and worst 


kind, which forms the drink only of the 
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poorest classes, consists of the trim- 
mings of the tea bushes when they are 
clipped with the shears after the first 
crop. These leaves and twigs are 
spread out on mats and left to dry in the 
sun, after which they are broken up 
small and are then ready for the tea-pot. 

No machines are ever used in the 
preparation of either ‘‘ Hikicha”’ or of 
‘* Gyokuro,’’ and even in the case of 
‘** Sencha ’’ very few are employed in the 
Uji and Shizuoka districts, the whole 
work of firing and sifting, etc., being done 
by hand. In some districts, however— 
e.g., in the Sayama region to the North- 
West of Tokio—machinery is used, 
though here also to no very great extent. 
It is said that it is impossible to procure 
with machinery the same delicate aroma 
produced by the old-fashioned methods. 
For working up tea for the foreign 
market, machinery has almost entirely 
supplanted hand-labour ; this will be dealt 
with later. 

The two machines most used in the 
Sayama district are one for partially 
firing the tea and a winnower. 

The machine for partially firing tea 
consists of a hollow metal cylinder about 
4 feet long with a diameter of about 2 
feet ; the ends of the cylinder are formed 
of wire netting. It revolves on an axis, 
worked at one end by a handle; at the 
other extremity is a charcoal fire, the 
heat of which is conducted into the cylin- 
der by a pipe, and is then drawn through 
the middle and out at the opposite end by 
a fan which revolves in the reverse 
direction to the axle. About 14lbs. of 
steamed tea-leaves are placed inside and, 
when the handle is revolved, these are 
caught up and turned over and over 
by metal prongs fixed on to the axle 
passing through the cylinder. After about 
twenty minutes the leaves are taken out 
and spread on tables, and the last year’s 
leaves, rubbish, etc., are picked out by 
hand. At this stage the leaves are moist 
and damp, and are much in the same 
State as leaves that have undergone 
about one hour’s hand-firing. The sort- 
ing concluded, the leaves are placed in 
the firing trays and are rolled for about 
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one and a half to two hours, as described 
above. 

The winnowing machine is really an 
oblong box about 8 feet long and 3 feet 
square, raised on legs from the ground. 
One end is open, and at the other is a 
lar;;. fan turned by a handle. After 
being taken out of the firing machine, 
or if none is used, after about an hour’s 
rolling, the leaves are inserted through 
a hole at the top of the machine and as 
they fall, are caught by the current of 
air from the fan and carried towards the 
orifice at the other end of the box. There 
is an appliance at the top causing the 
leaves to fall regularly, and not in heavy 
masses which would not be affected to 
any large extent by the fan. The dust 
and withered leaves are carried right out 
through the orifice and fall on to the 
floor, while the good leaves, being 
heavier, drop into a receptacle situated 
nearer the fan. 

Remaking the tea (Saisei), i.e., pre- 
paring it for export, is carried on chiefly 
at the open ports of Kobe and Yokohama, 
and to a small extent at Nagasaki, but 
tea is now also fired for export on the 
spot where it is grown—thus there are 
large tea firing establishments at Shiz- 
uoka in Suruga, and at Horinouchi in 
Totomi. The leaves used are princi- 
pally those of the first and second crops, 
the former being better and having a 
finer flavour. 

The tea comes in from the grower 
packed in heavy bast paper bags. An 
expert can tell at once by the look of a 
tea about what grade it is, but not more 
closely than that without tasting and 
smelling. Thus a second crop leaf will 
look better than a first crop, but will not 
be of such a sweet cup; teas must there- 
fore all be tasted—with this object a 
small quantity is weighed out from each 
consignment, and placed in cups of 
uniform size. Hot water is added, and 
the tea is left to steep for five minutes 
by an hour-glass. The taster then lifts 
out the sodden leaves, carefully tests 
their odour, and then the tea. 

The tea is never swallowed, partly 
because the amount of tea which would 
be consumed in a day if this were done 


tastes 
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would be injurious to the taster’s health, 
and also because it would blunt his keen 
delicacy of taste so necessary for the tea 
merchant’s business. If the consignment 
of tea is accepted, it is at once ready for 
re-firing. There are two methods of 
firing, pan firing and basket firing. 

The pans for pan firing are of metal, 
about 3 feet wide by 2} feet deep, and 
nearly semi-circular in shape. They are 
in brick-work in two rows, one at a 
higher level than, but at the back of, the 
other, the lips of those in the lower row 
being about three feet from the ground, 
and those in the upper being about two 
and a half feet higher. Under the upper 
row, and therefore at the back of the 
lower, are constructed charcoal ovens 
which heat the pans, the lower being 
naturally much cooler than those above. 

The tea is first placed in the pans on 
the upper level and is turned over and 
over by a two-bladed helix shaped some- 
thing like a ship’s propeller, which 
revolves at the bottom of the pan. It 
is left for about twenty-five minutes until 
it becomes thoroughly dried. From time 
to time powdered gypsum is put in to 
give it a lighter colour; young leaves 
require more of this than older ones. 
A very little Prussian blue, as much as 
will lie on a knife point, is also added. 
This colouring matter is absolutely in- 
nocuous, and is only put in to give what 
is called a ‘*‘ facing,’’ without which the 
tea is not saleable—at any rate on the 
American market. About two minutes 
before the drying is completed, a little 
powdered wax is added to give lustre to 
the tea; if the leaves are old, more wax 
is required than in the case of the fresher 
young ones. When the time comes, a 
lever is pulled, and the tea is allowed to 
drop through an orifice in the bottom of 
the upper pan into the cooler one on the 
lower level, where it remains for about 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Here the 
leaves gradually cool, and it is noticed 
that their colour is changed from olive to 
dark sage—the result of the gypsum and 
in a less degree to the polish given by 
the wax. 

After the firing, the leaves are passed 


through the sifter—a machine con- 
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structed on the same principle as that 
used during the first firing described 
above, only more complicated. This 
sorts the tea into different varieties— 
generally nine or ten—according to 
weight. The heaviest kind is placed on 
horizontal wire sieves moved horizon- 
tally from side to side, so that the finer 
leaves are shaken through and fall into 
baskets placed to receive them. What 
remains is sifted again, and the heavier 
leaves are placed in another sieve which 
breaks them up small. The patterns of 
sieves employed differ to a certain extent 
in different manufactories, some special 
types being patented by the inventors. 
Lhe object of all this sifting is to make 
the weight and fineness of the leaves as 
nearly uniform as possible, and it is with 
this intent that the heavier leaves are 
passed through several kinds of sieves 
and finally broken up. As many as forty 
different sieves are sometimes used in 
busy times, twenty-six worked by 
machinery and fourteen hand-sieves. 
The final result of the various siftings 
is that the tea is separated into about 
twenty degrees of fineness and weight— 
from the coarse, heavy leaves which have 
to be broken up by machinery, to mere 
dust, which is generally sold locally at 
about twenty sen per lb. These various 
kinds are combined according to the dis- 
cretion of the manufacturer. Sometimes 
he will combine them all in suitable 
proportions, sometimes he will only mix 
half-a-dozen of the medium varieties, 
which are the best and most expensive, 
and sometimes, to make a_ cheaper 
quality of tea, he will take the heavier 
leaves and add to them a proportionate 
quantity of the lighter kinds. The best 
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kinds of tea are carefully gone over by 
hand, but it is impossible to do this with 
all the various qualities produced by a 
large manufacturer, as the length of 
time that would be required would make 
the price prohibitive. 

Basket firing is a much cheaper and 
simpler process than pan-firing, but it 
is not so much employed as the latter, 
the figures for the export of basket fired 
tea being only half those for pan fired. 
The better kinds of tea are generally 
sifted before being fired. This is done 
first on horizontal wire sieves moved by 
machinery from side to side, and the 
leaves are then passed through hand- 
sieves—they are not broken up small as 
are those which are pan fired, but largely 
retain their original form and appearance. 
This firing is done in a large room with a 
cemented floor, in which circular hearths 
are constructed at intervals of about 
three feet. Above the hearth in which is 
a slow charcoal fire banked up with white 
ashes, is placed a wicker basket about 
two feet six inches in height, narrowing 
in the middle and open at both ends. 
In shape it is much like a dice box. In 
the upper end of the box is a convex 
lattice-work bamboo tray with wide 
meshes, on which is placed about two and 
a half pounds of tea leaves spread on 
thick Japanese paper. They are allowed 
to remain here for about an hour and a 
half, till pronounced to be perfectly dry, 
and are then often put into a machine 
for polishing. 
times omitted. 

Sun-dried tea is a technical name for 
uncoloured tea, or tea with only a very 
little colouring matter in it. 


This is, however, some- 
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THE TRUE 
REPORT. 


By 
JAMES HAMILTON. 


- OU must pay your 
Own expenses out 
there. We'll pay 

your passage both ways. 

It’s a little affair and not 

worth more to us,’’ the editor of the 

Daily Talisman told Cunningham, when 

the latter suggested going out to the 

Gold Coast as war correspondent. 

A small expedition was to march into 
the Hinterland, there to settle up 
accounts with that troublesome tribe 
the ‘‘ Tahalis,’? which had been a thorn 
in the British flesh for long. 

The Tahalis and the tribes associated 
with them said to muster ten 
thousand and to tame these 
savages two British columns were to 
enter their country at different points 
and to converge on Wanama, their 
capital. It seemed to Dick Cunningham 
that the fun would be worth seeing, and 
so he closed with his editor’s offer, and 
promised himself to make up = any 
monetary loss by writing a book about 
the country, illustrating it with photo- 


graphs which he would take himself 


were 
warriors, 


‘*No writing it up,’’ stipulated the 
editor as an after-thought, ‘‘ no vivid 
details. Let’s have a true report—for 
the sake of novelty! ’”’ 

By letter three months later the editor 
learned that the expedition had set out in 
two columns of four hundred and fifty 
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and one hundred and fifty respectively, 
and that Cunningham had attached him- 
self to the smaller, as there was likely 
to be more fighting with them. 

The next news came over the wires. 
The expedition had been a great success, 
although, B column (the smaller) had 
been ambushed, losing twenty-seven 
men, including Sergeant Whittingham, 
with fourteen wounded, among whom 
was Lieutenant Loosely, who, however, 
gallantly led the reserves to the rescue. 
Captain Furnival, in 
suffering from fever, 
carried to the front. 
days’ fighting were 
off. Then B column 
without meeting more resistance. 
The Sultan had made peace offers, 
and sent in hostages, and the natives 
had learned their lesson well. 

That was the story brieflv told for the 
British public. The following is the 


command, 
and had_ been 
Only after two 
the enemy beaten 
reached Wanama 


was 


any 


true account, which the wisdom and 
good fellowship of Cunningham 
suppressed. 


When B Column marched out, it had 
three British officers, and a Hindoo 
civilian doctor who had volunteered, 
and whose services were accepted owing 
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tc the scarcity of medical men at the 
station. 

Captain Furnival in command was a 
fine officer, who had risen from the ranks 
in an English regiment, and whose 
want of private means forced him into 
the Colonial service. He was hard- 
working, intelligent, and thoroughly 
conscientious, and this expedition he 
looked forward to as his first oppor- 
tunity of showing what he could do. 

Cunningham took a strong liking to 
the gallant fellow, who was struggling 
to gain a position in the army against 
such heavy odds. _Furnival had pro- 
fited by a Board School Education in 
London. His father was a working- 
man, and it had been found difficult to 
persuade some of his comrades that he 
was an officer and a_ gentleman. 
Colonel Graham, who was in supreme 
command of the expedition, knew 
the value of the earnest soldier who put 
his profession before everything else in 
his life, and he determined, in spite of 
some opposition, to give him his chance. 

Lieut. Loosely, the second in com- 
mand, had once held a commission in a 
crack cavalry regiment, and _ had 
exchanged into the Gold Coast Service. 
He had contrived to waste a fortune of 
fifty thousand pounds, and to acquire 
in exchange a liking for strong liquors 
which he had much difficulty to subdue. 

He had plenty of pluck, was good- 
natured, and thought Furnival a decent 
fellow. He chummed in with Dick 
Cunningham, and swore he would die 
before he’d trust himself to a Hindoo 
doctor. 

Sergeant Whittingham was one of 
those steady British non-comis. who are 
able to take raw material of any colour 
and shape it into a valuable item of the 
British army. He had been tempted 
to the Gold Coast by the high pay, and 
he was sending three-quarters of this 
home to his wife. 

Doctor Parmanand, although born 
in Belgium, was a Londoner by adop- 


tion. He had walked a_ London 


Hospital, taken his degree in London, 
and his great ambition was to be a 
He got on well 


friend of Englishmen. 
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with Captain Furnival, and although a 
trifle boastful, he was certainly clever, 
and dependable, 

rhe A column did not start until two 
days after the smaller section had left, 
so Captain Furnival and his hundred- 
and-fifty men marched out with the 
encouraging cheers of the rest of the 
troops following them. 

In two days they were in the thick 
of the bush, passing along a swampy 
path where there was not room for two 
men abreast. It was terrifically hot, 
heat of the steamy kind that breeds 
fever. 

The black troops and the carriers 
were practically immune. When the 
the column was ten days out, Captain 
Furnival was laid low with the sickness. 
He refused to go back, and was carried 
ina hammock. He wasa wreck in two 
days, and a skeleton of himself within 
a week. 

Sawbones, as the doctor delighted to 
be nicknamed, because it sounded so 
British, strongly advised retirement. 
He could not be responsible for the 
Captain’s life, he said, and much more 
to the same effect. 

‘* Don’t waste your breath, Saw- 
bones,’’ Furnival answered in an 
exhausted whisper, ‘‘ I’m going on. If 
I go under, I shan’t lose so much as I 
should by giving up this chance,’’ and 
he started a shivering fit that fairly 
shook his carriers. 

‘““TIt is my duty to advise,’’ Par- 
manand said, very solemnly; ‘‘ you are 
not fit to travel. I will certify the 
same.”’ 

** You'll not!’’ declared Furnival, 
between his chattering teeth. ‘‘ Here! 
don’t talk, but give me some more 
brandy and quinine, before I shed my 
grinders.’’ With a protesting shrug of 
the shoulders, the doctor obeyed orders. 

For another fortnight the little force 
pressed on, halting twice for a day to 
allow some carriers to come up; and 
during this time they were often knee- 
deep in water for miles together. 
Furnival was so ill that he could not 
be worse without dying, and at this 
stage of the fever he remained, burning 











and shivering alternately, bearing a 
racking headache, and aching bones, 
with a courage which all were forced to 
admire. He never gave up the reins 
of command for an hour. 

Ten days more and they had entered 
the enemy’s country. The carriers 
showed signs of bolting, so the Captain 
sent Loosely to the rear, with a strong 
guard, and with instructions to force 
all stragglers on, and if necessary to halt 
for a day to rest them. 

Then, with about a hundred men, 
Furnival pushed forward, as news had 
come that the enemy were holding a 


** LET US HAVE A 


ford aboui two days’ march away, and 
he was anxious to rush it. 

Sergeant Whittingham was in com- 
mand of the advance guard, but scouting 
was impossible owing to the denseness 
of the bush. Still, with a steady regard 
to regulations, he pushed sections 
forward along the path with his most 
trusted native non-com. in charge, and 
felt his way as far as he could. 

At the end of the first day’s march 
the troops reached a clearing, in the 
middle of which was a small hill, an 
unusual sight in that flat, swampy 
country, 
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Cunningham, who was_ marching 
behind Furnival’s hammock, so as to 
talk to him and to cheer him up, decided 
that it had been used as a fort in some 
forgotten time. The Hindoo opined 
that it had once been a sacrificial temple, 
and having unearthed two skulls, con- 
sidered that he had proved his case. 
It was about twenty feet high and 
about ten feet across at the top, with a 
depression in the centre. With a very 
little trouble it could be made into a 
useful fortress, as the sergeant pointed 
out. 

That night, after sentries had been 
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posted, Cunningham went the rounds 
with the sergeant, who for the first time 
unburdened his mind to the journalist. 
He had been unwilling to add to the 
troubles of his suffering leader, and 
between him and Dr. Parmanand there 
was but little sympathy. 

‘It’s not my place, Mr. Cunning- 
ham,’’ he said, as they halted in the 
darkness on the way to pay a surprise 
visit to one of the sentries, ‘‘ to say 
much, but I don’t like this business. 
What's a hundred and fifty men, to the 
lot we’ve got to meet? And now there’s 
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Mr. Loosely with fifty of them a day’s 
march behind.’’ 

‘* So long as the men are steady, the 
rifles will be good for any odds,”’ 
Cunningham said, feeling a little uncom- 
fortable. 

‘The men are not steady; they’re 
panicky,’’ the sergeant said  scorn- 
fully; ‘‘they’re not like white men. 
They’re all right if they see they’re 
winning, but if anything unforseen 
happens; you mark my words, they’ll 
bolt.”’ 

‘* We'll push ’em up to the mark,”’ 
said Cunningham, touching his revolver 
case. 

‘* Nothing will stop ’em once they get 
going,’’ Whittingham grumbled. ‘‘ The 
authorities have come to believe, just 
because we've been lucky, that we shall 
always be lucky; but you know the old 
saying, sir—the pitcher that goes often 
to the well gets broken at last.’’ 

‘* Knocked off a shelf in the house,’’ 
Cunningham laughed. The sergeant 
shook his head. 

‘It’s no laughing matter,’’ he said, 
gravely; ‘‘ this is a new experience for 
you, but I’ve seen bush fighting before. 
I don’t like this clearing.’’ 

‘* Why, sergeant, it’s a fine camping- 
place, the best we’ve had yet.” 

‘Or a trap?” suggested the 
sergeant. ‘‘ They’ve got us all in a 
heap here, and at the moment they may 
be surrounding us. I wish with all my 
heart that to-night was over.”’ 

‘But the hill?’’ Cunningham re- 
minded him, ‘‘a few could defend it 
against a lot.” 

‘* There’s only room for about six up 
there,’’ the sergeant answered, ‘‘ but I 
tell you what I’ve done. I’ve put six 
rifles, a spade and some spare ammuni- 
tion on top. Something told me I must, 
and if we are left—well, there’s a 
chance for us white men on top. It’s a 
poor chance, but our only one so far as 
I can make out.’’ 

There was a brief silence. 
were thinking hard. 

‘*Good idea,’ Cunningham said at 
last. ‘‘I think I'll put a keg of water 
up there. You never know.” 


Both men 
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‘* Good night, sir,’’ the sergeant said. 
‘‘ Til just go the rounds once more, 
and then I'll lie down for a couple of 
hours, or | shall be knocking up.” 

‘** Good night,’’ Cunningham said, as 
he walked toward the camp. He found 
that he was whole-heartedly sharing the 
sergeant’s conviction that they were in 
a tight place. 

Under his mosquito curtains Furnival 
was dozing restlessly, talking in his 
sleep. He was repeating a_ child’s 
lesson, in the sing-song drawl of the 
schools, sometimes dropping into a 
wordless whispering, sometimes speak- 
ing distinctly. Beside the double row 
of stacked rifles, the black soldiers of 
the British King were sleeping. Appar- 
ently their rest was not disturbed by 
fear. 

At the expense of considerable exertion 
Cunningham hauled a keg of water to 
the top of the hill, and found there, 
wrapped in two blankets, the rifles that 
the sergeant had mentioned. A case 
of ammunition was beside them. 

While he was there the journalist 
looked about, and decided how half-a- 
dozen men could best defend the place 
against a horde. It was with some 
satisfaction and an easier mind that he 
descended. 

If they failed to rush the ford they 
could fall back upon this place and 
meet the rear-guard there, and then, 
reinforced, push on again when probably 
the enemy least expected them. 

Furnival was quieter now, and seemed 
to be sleeping, and so Cunningham 
passed to where his small tent had been 
erected. It had been pressed into 
service as a mess-tent, when Loosely 
had been with them, and the orderly had 
put in it a table with biscuits, cheese, 
and a bottle of beer. The owner was 
just congratulating himself upon his 
forethought in only paying his two 
carriers part of their wages on the 
march, and so keeping them with him, 
when a volley rang out that went rattling 
right round the camp, echoing and re- 
echoing in the hot, murky silence. It 
was a sound that no man could hear 


without a quickened heart-beat. 
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He heard Whittingham’s short, sharp 
orders, he saw the sleeping men spring 
to their feet, and vanish like shadows. 
He noticed also that few had taken their 
rifles with them, and he remembered the 
sergeant’s prophecy. 

Bullets, jagged pieces of lead from old 
muzzle loaders, chiefly, came whistling 
along in every direction as Cunningham 
ran to help the sick man. He found 
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Furnival trying to stand, and endeavour- 
ing to give orders, but as he reached his 
side, the fever-shaken limbs collapsed, 
and down went their owner, dragging 
his mosquito curtains with him. 

Flying men came rushing across the 


open space, some one way, some 
another, meeting, hustling one another, 
some falling wounded with horrid 


shriekings, some yelling in their fear, 
all panic stricken and mad with the de- 
sire to seek safety from ‘the ring of 
death that encircled them. 

Cunningham’s first thought was for 
Furnival’s safety. Calling out to the 
sergeant that he would be with him in 
two minutes, he picked up the senseless 
form of their leader and staggered with 
him up the side of the little fortress. 

The firing was still furious, and put- 
ing his burden down, Cunningham 
unrolled three of the rifles and put the 
blanket round the insensible man. Then 
forcing open the box of cartridges, he 
put a handful in his pocket, and seizing 
a rifle, hurried down to the sergeant’s 
assistance. He could just see a crowd 
of screeching men swaying furiously 
about in one corner of the clearing, and 
amid the din of many voices he heard 
Whittingham exhort- 
ing his companions to 
** steady.”’ 


It was the final 
stand of the troops. 
Whittingham and 
three of the native 
non-coms. and about 
a dozen of the men 
were fighting their 


last fight, surrounded 
by literaiiy hundreds 
of the foe. 
From _ all 
screeching, 


sides, 
furious 
Savages were coming 
in tens and twenties, 
stopping now and 
again to hack at some 
fallen wretch. Whit- 
tingham’s orders had 


ceased, and the tri- 
umphant yells of the 
mob in the far 
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corner told the tale that another British 
hero had fallen at his post. 

Cunningham saw that in another 
instant his retreat to the fortress would 
be cut off. Already a couple of men 
were between him and it. Rushing at 
them, he shot one at close quarters, and 
then grasping his rifle by the muzzle 
he swung it at the other who had halted 
to fire at him. 

He heard the roar of the gun, and 
heard the slug whistle past his ear as 
the butt of the rifle fell on the black. 
Then he ran to the fortress at top speed, 
and in a moment had reached the top. 

Furnival was conscious again. He 
was sitting up, leaning against the case 
of ammunition. 

‘*Is it over?’’ he asked faintly, and 
then, ‘‘ Sorry you’ve had to share our 
ill-luck, old man.”’ 

‘* There’s Loosely,’’ Cunningham 
said; ‘‘ we'll hold out until he comes. 
He’ll rally the men. They'll recover 
when it’s light.’’ 

** Whittingham ? ” 
man. 

‘*] fear he’s gone,”’ 
and a groan answered it. 

‘* Now, buck up,’’ Cunningham said. 
‘* You can load these rifles, and I can 
keep a lot of the brutes off. Loosely 
will soon be here.”’ 

A dark form showed at the edge of 
the top against the deeper darkness, and 
in a second had rolled down as Cunning- 
ham fired point blank into his face. 
A yell greeted the fall and the rolling 
body ; and a shower of lead went whist- 
ling over the fortress. 

Cunningham loaded again, but none 
of the enemy had the courage to attempt 
the assault. They had no knowledge of 
the strength of the garrison, and time 
was on their side. Therefore they with- 
drew and contented themselves with 
firing occasionally into the hill and over 
it. 

The excitement had given Furnival 
some strength. His hands trembled 
pitifully, but he had succeeded in load- 
ing the magazines of all five rifles. He 


enquired the sick 


was the reply; 


declared he was able to fire one if 
necessary. 
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‘*] should be off the target at fifty 
yards,”’ he said, shakily, ‘‘ but at three 
yards I can’t miss, and if we’re pushed 
I can protect your rear.”’ 

‘** Capital,’’ Cunningham exclaimed, 
**that’s all I want. Now you sleep, 
and I’ll watch. It’s daylight we’ve to 
fear.”’ 

Daylight came greyly into the bush. 
A steamy white fog hung around, blot- 
ting out all distances. Cunningham 
unwillingly aroused his companion. 
Booming dully, the war drums of the 


Tahalis were heralding their day of 
victory, and doubtless encouraging 


their warriors to wipe out the invaders 
who had sought refuge on the fortress 
hill. 

Standing erect, so as to see every 
part of the clearing, the journalist 
waited for the rush that he felt sure was 
to come. Then through the fog he saw 
a group of men dashing toward the 
hill. Looking quickly round, he saw 
three other bodies of warriors coming 
from other points. It was evident that 
the assault was to be made simultan- 
eously from all four sides. 

All the rifles had their magazines 
loaded. A word to Furnival found him 
on the alert, braced against the side of 
the ammunition box, with a rifle in his 
hand and two beside him. The other 
two were lying ready, handy for Cun- 
ningham, who, in addition, had _ his 
revolver ready. 

Of a sudden, all four troops of the 
attacking force halted about twenty 
yards from the hill, and simultaneously 
yelled their war cries until the air was 
filled with the hideous riot. Cunning- 
ham began to fire steadily into one 
group. There were about fifty men in 
it, packed closely together, and each 
bullet struck down two or three men. 

A howl of rage greeted this reception. 
In about a minute almost the entire troop 
had been put out of action, owing to its 


suicidal formation. Then came _ the 
rush of the others. 
Seizing another rifle, Cunningham 


coolly emptied it into the dense ranks of 
one company as it approached at a run, 
and then, using it as a club, he dashed 
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back the 


foremost of those who had 
escaped his bullets. In the rear he 
heard the rattle of Furnival’s rifle, and, 
turning during a momentary respite, he 
the invalid trying to wrest his 
weapon from the grasp of a gigantic 
negro. 


saw 


The revolver accounted for that black, 
and picking up the last magazine rifle, 
Cunningham fearlessly ran to the other 
edge of the hill and fired down upon the 
oncoming swarm there. It 
work and_ hot the 
desperate man. 


was close 
work work of a 
The enemy were discouraged. rhey 
had not expected such opposition, and 


were instructed in the value of magazine 


rifles for the first time. They ran for 
the shelter of the bush, and Cunning- 
ham speeded them with flying shots, 


heedless of the mark he offered for the 
marksmen posted all round. 

Furnival was shivering again now, 
and had to be wrapped up and laid down 
at full stretch. The sun was sucking 
the merciful and in the 


corner where he had seen Whittingham, 


away mists, 
Cunningham thought he saw the brave 
hand 
over a heap of black bodies. 


sergeant’s inert brown thrown 
His jaw 
tightened, and he looked away quickly. 
night the made 
another attempt to rush the fort. They 
posted a number of men with guns at 
side of the tried the 
the reckoning on 


being 


Towards enemy 


one bush, and 


assault from other, 
the 
themselves. 

The bad 
Cunningham, lying down in a trench, 
was a difficult mark to hit. As he had 
not to trouble about guarding his rear, 
he had no difficulty in 


attack, using rifle after rifle until five 


garrison afraid to expose 


warriors were shots, and 


repelling the 


were emptied. 

Then the enemy retreated, leaving a 
dozen or more of their number behind. 
The two defenders of the tiny hill fort 
began to count the time when Loosely 
and his force should arrive. 

But no help came, and all night long 
firing was kept up. 
l'urnival was weak, as he had had noth- 
D 


an incessant 
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ing but water to keep life in him; and 
so another dreadful night passed. 2 

Only one attempt was made to storm 
the fort next day, and then four of the 
attacking force managed to get in. 
Cunningham received a flesh wound, 
but Furnival and he contrived to shoot 
the warriors down before more damage 
was done. 
made by 
were repulsed there was evidence of their 


lhis last rush was evidently 
picked men, and when they 


fellows being disheartened. 
“Old 


day,”’ 


can’t last another 
admitted, 


‘Supposing I 


fellow, we 
Cunningham when 
darkness came again. 
try to carry you through the lines on 


my back and find Loosely.”’ 


** Rot!’ was the explosive reply, 
* you leave me to take care of myself, 
and get through if vou can and fetch 
Loosely. You'll see that he needs 


fetching,’ Furnival said earnestly. 
He thought this was absolutely the only 
that the 


and he expressed himself 


chance of 
could 
strongly. 


cM ape young man 


have, 


Cunningham believed it was the only 
possible chance for both of them. He 
left Furnival with the six rifles, and 
taking his revolver in his hand crept 


down the hill and made for the path. 
Che darkness seemed almost palpable. 
He clenched his teeth as he realised that 
at any moment he might blunder full 
upon one of the enemy. 

He set his course by the stars, and 
reckoned, if he 
that surrounded the clearing, he 
could find his way back to Loosely. 

A third night of watching had made 


the Tahalis weary, and although he came 


could get through the 
ring 


close to several of them, they were all 
asleep and knew nothing of his stealthy 
passing. Presently he was on the path 
and hurrying on as fast as in his weak 
state he could. 

It was nearly morning when he came 
upon the guard, 
miles away. <A sentry challenged him, 
that still 


enforced, and setting right the fear that 


rear only about six 


showing discipline was 
Loosely, too, had been deserted by his 
men. 


He made his way to the commander’s 
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tent and looked in. 
him at the sight. 

Loosely was dead asleep, and the 
empty brandy bottles by his side told 
their degrading tale. For two days he 
had been drinking. Now he_ had 
finished the last of the brandy in the 
stores, an excellent reason for bringing 
the bout to a conclusion. 

Cunningham had small sympathy for 
the swollen-faced wreck. A cold douche 
brought the lieutenant staggering to 
his feet, sobered and ashamed. 

‘* Heaven’s man,” he cried, as he 
looked at the visitor with blinking eyes, 


Hot rage shook 


‘* they said you’d all been killed. I—I 
was worried,’’ he stammered. 
Cunningham asked for no further 


demanded that the 
force, which had been augmented by 
many of the fugitives, should march at 
once to the rescue of their leader. 
few searing words he described 
leader’s plight. 
in disgust. 
Loosely pulled 


explanations. He 


Ina 
that 
Then he turned away 


himself together in 
remarkably quick time. In half-an-hour 
he and Cunningham were leading the 
way to the clearing. 

It was just dawn when they heard 
firing again, but with it there was no 
sound of British rifles. The enemy had 
probably not yet made the final assault. 

After picking out twenty of his best 
men, whom he handed over to Cunning- 
ham, with orders to work round to the 
rear with them, and to attack from that 
position, Loosely got the rest together, 


and presently led them against the 
enemy. He did not spare himself. 


Probably he had never cared less for life 
than he did that day. There was some 
sharp fighting, and he set a splendid 
example to his men in spite of a nasty 
wound he received in the first five 
minutes; but their number was so few 
that they made but slight headway until 
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the crackle of rifles on the further side 
told that Cunningham and his little band 
had got round and were carrying out 
orders. 

Then the enemy, fearing, like all un- 
disciplined troops, to be attacked in the 
rear, broke and fled precipitately. Ina 
quarter of an hour the bush was free 
of Tahalis, save for wounded men, 
abandoned according to savage custom. 

Furnival greeted them with a feeble 


cheer. He was apparently none the 
worse for the fasting and exposure. 


He said he meant to keep the foe on 
the run, and ordered a forward move- 
ment without delay. Loosely, very 
pale, and lead-coloured about the eyes, 
seconded him with marked enthusiasm. 

Three days later, column B was before 
Wanama, and during the afternoon of 
the same day the advance guard of the 
other column joined it. 

Two hours later the entire expedition 
had stormed Wanama, scaled its high 
brick walls, and sent the Sultan flying. 

Next day Tahali emissaries were 
announced, and fo the surprise of the 
Britishers, Doctor Parmanand appeared 
with them. He explained that he had 
been taken prisoner, and at once devoted 
himself very assiduously to the care of 
the fever-stricken chief of B column. 

So ended another expedition, in which 
the British had once more to thank only 
their notorious good fortune for success. 
Captain Furnival was recommended for 
immediate promotion, and_ Loosely 
gained the D.S.O., a distinction which 
he does not value as he might have done 
had it been gained under other circum- 
stances. 

This is the true report, but it never 
appeared in The Talisman. Dick Cun- 
ningham never sent it in, but supplied 
something much briefer and less excit- 
ing. The true report was too full of 
** vivid details.’’ 


Cr" or rere 
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HE recent outbreak of spy- 
mania,’’ in which both England 
and Germany have figured pro- 

minently, has revived interest in this 
phase of military work. The arrest of 
so-called spies on the part of both coun- 
tries, however, gives the public only a 
faint indication of the elaborate system 
of espionage which lies in the back- 
ground. 

In Germany the system has_ been 
brought to a state of perfection which 
would astonish many of the stolid British 
public. In Berlin there is a Government 
institution known as the “‘ Statistical De- 
partment.’’ This is the heart and centre 
of the spy system. Here, from every 
quarter of Europe, from every important 
military post almost, reports pour in 
daily. These are carefully checked, re- 
gistered, classified and tabulated. 

The guiding genius of the department 
is a colonel endowed with an extensive 
knowledge of military subjects, speaking 
haif-a-dozen languages fluently, and able 
if necessary to tour the world without 
the aid of an interpreter or betraying his 
nationality. He controls a_ veritable 
army of spies, ranging from military 
attachés—the aristocrats of the profes- 
sion—down to club and hotel waiters. 
The latter, by the way, play a far more 
important part in this widespread system 
of espionage than most people would 
imagine; as does also many an unpre- 


tentious and struggling tradesman, 
whom nobody would be liable to suspect. 

Under the direct orders of the 
chief of the department, to come 
to the second stage, are a number 
of officers belonging to the cavalry, 
infantry, and every section of the 


army. They are all captains, and for 
the most part ‘‘ undesirables’? from the 
military point of view. That is to say, 
they have been cashiered either for debt, 
insubordination, or some other infringe- 
ment of army rules. The department, 
therefore, not only prevents them from 
sinking altogether by thus employing 


ae 


them, but also holds a power over them 
on account of their ‘* misfortunes.”’ 

These captains, as in the case of their 
chief, possess a technical and linguistic 
knowledge which equips them for the 
character of the work they have to per- 
form. They also are men of consider- 
able social attainments, which enables 
them to frequent fashionable assemblies 
without arousing suspicion, thereby pick- 
ing up odd scraps of information; for 
every rumour and whisper even is duly 
reported to the Statistical Department 
and there recorded. 

The captains, in turn, control the 
‘third section,’’ which comprises old 
and experienced non-commissioned offi- 
cers; and it is they who enter into direct 
communication with the actual spies. 
The latter are not, as is popularly sup- 
posed, entirely of German nationality. 
Indeed, with few exceptions, they are 
mostly foreigners. The department is 


far too wary to send a_ native-born 
German into France, for instance, for 
“é 


statistical ’’ purposes; knowing very 
well that his mere accent would be quite 
enough to excite suspicion. 

The are recruited in various 
ways, Belgium being usually the happy 
hunting-ground. For instance, an in- 
nocent-looking advertisement such as the 
following may appear in one of the Belgic 
papers : 


spies 


Wantep.—Travellers for an article 
with a ready sale. A fortune in the 
business. Apply X., Poste Restante, 


Antwerp. 


It emanates from one of the 
German secret agents, a member 
of the ‘‘ third section.’’ A shoal 
of letters arrive in answer there- 


to, many of them from genuine commer- 
cial travellers. The latter, in order to 
avoid exciting suspicion, are politely in- 
formed that they will be communicated 
with at a later date should their services 

be required. 
The remainder of the applications are 
carefully weeded out, and a few of the 
50% 
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most likely candidates selected. With 
these the agent makes an appointment. 
By adroitly questioning them, and with- 
out revealing his own identity, he learns 
all about them; everything there is to 
know, in fact. Their pecuniary needs 
and military experience is what he prin- 
cipally looks to. Should they happen to 
be ‘‘under a cloud,’’ so much the better. 

If a man is recognised as ‘‘ good for 
work,’’ an appointment is made to meet 
him again next day. More questions 
follow, more innuendoes are thrown out, 
until gradually he is brought to under- 
stand the nature of the work and express 
his willingness to accept the same. A 
small sum is then handed to the future 
spy, who signs a letter placing his ser- 
vices at the disposal of the German 
Government. 

The spy is sent forth on his mission, 
furnished with a list of questions given 
him by the agent. It is here that his 
military knowledge stands him in good 
stead. Without entering a fort, for in- 
stance, he must be able to draw a sketch 
of it, determine how it is fortified, 
whether it is surrounded by a “‘ cavalry 
guard’’—that is, an iron’ network 
destined to prevent the approach of 
cavalry—and decide various other points. 

These questions, printed on very small 
forms, must be answered with scrupulous 
care. When the spy has filled up his 
form he writes to the agent who ap- 
pointed him; or rather to the assumed 
name and address which the latter has 
given him. The agent, it may be noted, 
never discloses his real name and 
address. 

The spy is then informed of the time 
and place where he is to meet his 
superior; usually a railway station. He 
hands the agent his report, and in return 
receives his fee, which varies according 
to the value of the information supplied. 
He also receives another list of questions, 
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sometimes a rough map, which he has to 
complete. All information gathered in 
this way is sécretly transmitted to the 
Statistical Department in Berlin, where 
it is examined and classified. 

A vigilant watch is kept on each spy. 
The members of the third section do not 
know one another ; every care is taken, 
indeed, to prevent even a casual meeting. 
Their interest is to lead a quiet life, and 
attend to their own immediate duties. 
At different periods the same set of 
questions is given to all the agents, and 
handed on by them to the spies under 
their orders. When the replies are re- 
turned to the Statistical Department 
they are carefully compared and checked. 
If the slightest inaccuracy is found in any 
particular report, the person who sent 
it in immediately falls under suspicion, 
and the spy becomes spied upon. 

That Germany has innumerable mili- 
tary agents in Great Britain is beyond 
question. Not only have the details of 
our fortifications and dockyards been 
acquired, but the condition of the roads, 
the quantity of forage to be obtained in 
any particular district, even the names of 
every petty postmaster in the Kingdom 
are as well known in Berlin as they are 
in London. 

The penalty attached to the offence of 
spying varies in different countries. 
Generally speaking, the military spy cap- 
tured in time of peace is not tried by 
court-martial, but is handed over to the 
civil authorities, as in the recent case at 
Portsmouth. In Germany the law 
against spies was not passed until July, 
1903. Under the French law, which was 
passed in 1866, the punishment is com- 
paratively light, varying from two to five 
years’ imprisonment, with a fine of from 
£40 to £200. In other countries, 
notably Austria, the extreme penalty of 
the law is enforced, death by hanging 
being the legal punishment. 
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ANOTHER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By ARNOLD GOLDSWORTHY. 


| E do not 
W | offer any 
apology 
for this 
new His- 
tory of Eng- 
land, as it is 
our maxim 
to always fight 
before apolo- 
gising, and to 
climb down by 
easy stages dur- 
ing the bloodshed. We 
are of the stern old 
Anglo-Saxon race that 
enjoins a lofty patriot- 
ism on the common 
people, and that sells 
rifles to our country’s 
enemies for the sake 
of an extra ten per 
cent. of gross re- 
ceipts. And we 
have now stepped in to shake a little 
vitality into the life-story of our beloved 
mother-land 
The old song refers to a time when 
Britain first arose, arose, arose from out 
the azure main. This, however, is a 
sheer delusion, as Britain never arose 
any. It was just the other way about; 
the azure main having arisen and 
soaked up quite a considerable portion 
of the country, the balance of which is 
now our goodly heritage. Many years 
ago, longer than it is easy to mark down 
in plain figures, Britain was tacked on to 
the continent of Europe; but one day, 
the date of which appears to have got 
mislaid by historians, the sea came and 
occupied a large part of the ground as 
a bed for the night, and has been a 
lodger thereabouts ever since. 
It is not our intention to disclose any 
of the scandals concerning the history 














of this country during either of the 
glacial epochs, partly because this is a 
family magazine, and partly because we 
do not wish to waste our exceptional 
genius for mendacity in such a barren 
field. We shall also pass over the Stone 
Age, which is already in the hands of 
very competent romancers, and skip 
across the countless centuries to within 
a hundred years of the Christian era. 
At that time Britain was a wild, dreary 
sort of place; the Tower Bridge had not 
been built, and there was a_ general 
absence of everything approaching to a 
Salvation Army. Bears and wolves 
roamed the forests, and the Bovis 
Vulgus Hibernicus, or common Irish 
Bull, was rampant in the land. Now, 
of course, we have confined the bears 
and the bulls to the Stock Exchange ; 
and the supply of wolves has been in a 
great measure kept down so as not to 
exceed the ordinary demands for legal 
advice in a busy country. 

We are indebted to the late Julius 
Cesar for most of our knowledge res- 
pecting the ancient Britons, and his tips 
will, of course, be taken for what they 
are worth, he having been a foreigner. 
Mr. Cesar has taken upon himself to 
allege that the Britons were polygam- 
ists, and that he came across instances 
of several families living and sleeping in 
one room, on beds of straw and rushes. 
It is easy to see the transparent non- 
sense of these charges, Mr. Cesar 
having evidently been reading some of 
the opposition newspapers, and having 
cooked up his facts to fit in with what 
he regarded as authoritative news. 
And yet it is on the strength of such 
libellous misstatements as these that 
this person has enjoyed for many years 
the reputation of an observant literary 
man, 


Who, after all, 


was this Cesar per- 
son? 


He was an Italian, who came 
over to this country on the make; and 
though we can find no mention in the 
authenticated records, of his _ barrel 
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organ and his monkey, we have no 
doubt whatever that it was his original 
intention on steering for this country to 
ultimately open a branch of the give-a- 
coppa-to-poor-Italiana trade. 

When Cesar steered his barque to 
Britain’s isle, all that he asked for was 
peace, and he brought twelve thousand 
men in shining armour to see that he 
got it. He landed his men on the 
south coast, having crossed from 
Boulogne the night before. Some say 
that he landed at Deal, while vuthers 
declare that the landing took place at 
Romney Marsh. This is a point that 
we must, however, leave, because when 
a couple of able-bodied historians start 
lying against each other, the ordinary 
man in search of the mere truth doesn’t 
get a look in. Cesar took the muzzles 
off his little twelve thousand, and set 
them on to knocking the ancient Britons 
about in a brutal manner—so brutal, in 
fact, that they have all without excep- 
tion since died. To Cesar’s surprise, 
the ancient Britons would not keep the 
peace under this treatment, and he was 
therefore obliged to organise a punitive 
expedition to restore order. This little 
dodge of Cesar’s has since worked 
down into the British blood to such an 
extent that, when we go into heathen 
lands nowadays, and announce that all 
we desire is peace, the heathens know 
they are about to be let in for some very 
red fun. 

After Julius Cesar had returned to 
Rome, and had breathed his last by de- 
sire, ancient Britain put in several good, 
useful years of its existence in being con- 
quered and otherwise maltreated. Most 
of the fighters of the then known world 
didn’t consider their records complete 
till they had sailed over to our beloved 
land and reduced the population a deci- 
mal point or so. Indeed, about the end 
of the sixth century it is computed that 
there were no ancient Britons left, they 
having all gone to enrich the soil of 
their native country, so that we, their 
descendants, might use it for private 
parks and game preserves, and secure 
our staple foods from foreign countries. 
The mixture of races that subsequently 
inhabited the island in the earlier part 
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of its history, made the succession to 
the crown a matter of perplexity for 
several hundred years. Whenever a 
king died (and the king business wasn’t 
so healthy in those days as it is now), 
the people were never sure which of 
the countries of Europe they would be 
under next. Gentlemen of quite good 
families would meet and bet large 
sums that the next king would be a 
Frenchman, or a Dane, or a man from 
the Surrey side, as the case might be. 
First the Saxons had a turn, and then 
the Anglo-Saxons succeeded to the 
business; then the Danes had a look 
in; then the Saxons went into a second 
edition, which was all subscribed for on 
the day of publication; and finally the 
Normans, hearing that a good thing 
was going cheap came over and made a 
bid for it with both hands. 

The last of the Saxon kings was 
Harold the Second, but he didn’t have 
much of a reign as the market goes 
nowadays. He had hardly taken his 
seat on the throne, and felt the cold 
hard seat grow responsive to the gentle 
pressure of his rounded figure, than a 
messenger arrived to say that William 
of Normandy claimed the throne, his 
reason being that he wanted it. 
Harold’s reply to William is not re- 
corded, and it is not difficult to give a 


shrewd guess as to why it has always 
been suppressed, seeing that history 


books are circulated quite freely among 
the juvenile class. Personally, if we had 
been in Harold’s place, we would pro- 
bably have said the same, and might 
have even added an exceptionally bril- 
liant remark in two colours, which we 
once picked up in a Durham mining 
district. 

On receipt of Harold’s defiance, 
William concealed his wrath in an old 
trunk that had been in the family for 
two generations, and advertised for 
soldiers. Harold didn’t hear anything 
of this for some time, as he was very 
busy just then, having to go up to 
Yorkshire to kill his brother. It was 
not until this family difference had been 
settled, and the brother completely 
slain, that Harold was able to wipe the 
perspiration from his brow. On open- 
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THE LANDING OF CAESAR. 


ing his morning papers on the following 
day, in order to skim through the 
critiques of the battle, and to see what 
his press notices were like, Harold was 
quite pained to read a telegram from 
the paper’s own correspondent, an- 
nouncing that William of Normandy 
had arrived from the continent and was 
looking for trouble 
square look. 


with a mighty 

Harold lost no time in setting out for 
Hastings. He put his other collar and 
his best necktie into his travelling bag, 
and ordered his spare shirt to be sen: 
on after him as soon as it was returned 
from the laundry. Then, with a prayer 
on his lip and a clove in his hollow 
tooth, he sprang upon his war-horse and 
requested his army to give the 
pleasure of their company. And in less 
than a fortnight he arrived at Hastings, 
having broken the previous road record 
by 1 hour, 3 minutes, 2 ,', seconds. 

At nine o’clock the next morning 
Harold got up and commenced to fight. 
The fight went on for six hours without 
any interval for refreshments, until, at 


him 


five minutes past three in the afternoon, 
Harold was shot in the eye by a French 
arrow, and from that moment he never 
looked back. The English disheartened 
by the fall of their leader, gave way on 
all sides; and William of Normandy, 
humorously observing that anybody 
would think the carnage about 
him that there had been a railway acci- 
dent, or something of that sort, declared 
that that the fight was over, and sat 
down to write up the telegrams for the 
morning papers. 


from 


Il. 


After the battle of Hastings was over, 
and the umpire had given his decision, 
the records tell us that William waited 
about for a little in the expectation of 
being offered the just as you 
might break into a man’s house, and 
after splintering-up the furniture, wait 
in the hall in the hope that the owner 
of the wreck would and 
offer you a share in his city business 
and. the hand of his daughter. 


crown, 


come down 


Nowa- 
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days, of course, it would hardly pay 
you to linger on the scene of destruction 
for long; but in the old times it was 
different. There are still people living 
who proudly claim that their ancestors 
had a share in William’s burglary, and 
who possess land which was given to 
them by somebody who had it from a 
man who helped William to steal it. In 
a Christian country this passes for proof 
of title. Once the land had all been 
stolen and appropriated a moral maxim 


was invented declaring that it was 
against the law of Heaven for any 


stranger to attempt to restore the land 
to the country that owned it. This 
maxim is still as good as new; and if 
kept in a cool place it is reckoned that 
it will retain its flavour for many years 
to come. 

As there seemed to be some hesitation 
on the part of the Saxons to beg 
William to accept the crown that he had 
come over on purpose to seize, he 
licked the remains of his army into 
shape, and fought his way steadily up 
to Westminster. After William had 
destroyed all the property he could get 
near, the archbishop had a _ revelation 
tending to show that William was the 
lawful successor tothe throne. An arch- 
bishop who can’t have a revelation in 
time to save himself from being banged 
about, really doesn’t know his business. 


William was therefore crowned King 
of England. While William was 


feeling in his pocket for 
pence, the statutory 
solemn oath, he 


could detect a 


eighteen- 
fee for taking a 
said he believed he 
fire. At first 
the archbishop smiled knowingly, being 
under the impression that this was only 
a ruse of William’s to dodge the stamp 
duty; but presently everybody had to 
admit that there was a fire somewhere. 
It turned out that while they were wait- 


smell of 


ing outside the Abbey, several of 
William’s soldiers set fire to some 
neighbouring houses for a lark: and 


then, under pretence of running for the 
fire-engines, they rushed about and 
plundered enough to settle their arrears 
of wages. 

William’s reign was mostly remark- 
able for fights, this being about the only 
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crop that he cared to raise. He was a 
born tussler, and he had had a long ex- 
perience of killing people in France 
before he came to England to open up 
fresh markets for his particular indus- 


try. He was never troubled with the 
fear of personal danger; and if any- 
body said rude things about him he 


would go for the offender with both 
hands even if he lost a lung in the fray. 
There can be no doubt that he was a 





WILLIAM 


THE CONQUERER, 


born leader of men, and he appears to 
have been about as fine and splendid an 
animal as the cold, calculating rhino- 
ceros. Even in his courting he never 
forsook the regular habits that made his 
career so distinguished and so success- 
ful. He had a cousin, named Matilda, 
whom he had never One day 
somebody came down to his place and 
told him that the loveliness of Matilda 
was such that only a man two parts 
sober could describe it with justice. 
William at once sent to Matilda, re- 
questing her to slip round and marry 
him by return of post; and the lady 
sent back word to say that he could go 
and chase himself, as she wasn’t taking 
any, or words to that effect. William 
thereupon drove over to Matilda’s with 
a No. 9 horsewhip, and sent in his card. 
When the lady appeared he seized her 
by the scruff of the neck and knocked 
socks off her in one round. When she 


seen. 


began to squeal for mercy, William took 








her lily-white hand in his, and gazing 
into the clear depths of her limpid eyes, 
besought her to become his wife. And 
Matilda, with a deep flush suffusing her 
maiden cheek, from her chin to the large 
black eye that had occurred during the 
fight, murmured sweet consent. To any 
young man in doubt 


resolute as to 


whether his proposal will be accepted or 
not, we can cordially recommend 
William’s method of courtship as a 
reliable stayer. 

William is said to have established 
the feudal system in England, but some 
historians allege that he simply perpetu- 


ated existing conditions. Under the 
circumstances we prefer to make no 


assertion, as we have only our reputa- 
tion for truthfulness left to face the 
world with, and the world is a cold, 
damp place, anyhow. There can be no 
doubt, however, that William dumped 
the system well into the country all he 
knew. All the land belonged to him, 
just as the watch and chain of any help- 
less old man in the street might belong 
to you, if it were not for the fact that 
since all the stealing has been done, it 
is wicked to steal nowadays. The idea 
of the feudal system was to let out land 
that didn’t belong to you for something 
you could make more use of. William 


gave a lot of land to his nobles on the 
understanding that they would lick his 
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boots at certain intervals, and help him 
in his fights. The nobles having ac- 
quired some land in this eminently laud- 
able way, sub-let portions of their 
property to their inferiors on the same 
terms, till there was a long chain of 
boot-lickers extending from peer to 
peasant. Besides receiving help in case 


LAM, 


of a street-fight, or a difference with the 
people next-door, the feudal lord could 
claim certain sums of money as addi- 
tional payment for the use of the land, 
the amount fixed being just about what 
the tenant was able to pay without being 
financially busted. 
of good serviceable 
fighters kept 
ready to defend their 
blessed _— country, 
though what particu- 
lar interest they had 
in defending  condi- 


In this way a body 


were 


tions in one country 
that they could have 
secured in any other 
country on the face of 
the globe, the histor- 


ians don’t say. We 
presume, however, 
that when the feudal 
lord was ‘‘on_ the 


make,*’ he went round 
talking of patriotism 
and ‘‘our’’ country till 
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the tenants really believed that they had 


got a share in their rative land that 
could not be adequately replaced else- 
where. A_ successful would 
most probably have deprived the feudal 
lord of his stolen goods, while on the 


invasion 


WILD BEAST OF THE 


PRIZED FOR 


PERIOD ; 
ITS IVORY. 


MUCH 


other it could hardly have altered the 
condition of the hardworking tenant a 
hair’s breadth. Still, of course, it 
would never have done to let the people 
have any idea of the real truth then, 
any more than it would do_ to-day. 
Otherwise we should have the people 
getting up and blasphemously express- 
ing a doubt as to the use of fighting 
tooth and nail in order that the people 
who have “‘ acquired ”’ the nation’s pro- 
perty may cling to their prizes with a 
tighter grip. 

The Domesday Book still exists to 
prove William’s claim to being a man 
of business in addition to his other 
qualitiés. It is a record of the tenure 
of the various estates of the Kingdom, 
and of money due to the king for ser- 
vices rendered. We do not know 
whether William sent out his accounts 
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quarterly, or whether he did his busi- 
ness on a Strictly cash basis; but there 
is reason for believing that William did 
not approve of giving credit, preferring 
small profits and quick returns to any 
elaborate system of speculation. Gen- 
erally speaking, in those days, it was 
the fashion when money was due to give 
the debtor the alternative of downing 
the chips on the spot, or having an ear 
sawed off; and we venture to think 
that a system like this, revived at the 
present day, would give a jerk-up to 
trade that mere words cannot describe. 
William is also charged with having in- 
vented the curfew-bell, the bell that was 
rung at sunset to hint to the population 
that if they did not at once extinguish 
their fires and lights there would be 
trouble of a noisy kind. The same law, 
however, appears to have been in force 
in other European states; and consider- 
ing the combustible material of the 
houses, and an absence of any London 
County Council Fire Brigade, in those 
days, it seems to have been a streak of 
good sense and usefulness all along the 
line. 

But although William is credited with 
deal of 
there is no doubt that fighting was his 
forte, so to speak. As there 
trouble worth talking about to make in 
the old country, William went over to 
France and began slashing about there. 
While he was engaged in the pleasing 
act of burning a city right out, his horse 


a good domestic legislation, 


Was no 


PIECE OF ROCK, TIME OF WILLIAM 


OF NORMANDY, 


reared up on its hind legs suddenly, and 
the pommel of William’s saddle caught 
him aclump in the back that brought on 
an attack of staggers. He was taken 
home and put to bed, and while there 
made his last will and vestament. He 
nominated his son William as his suc- 
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cessor to the English throne, and 
William junior was so excited at the 
joyful news that he couldn’t wait for 
the old man to die, but just packed a 
few things into his Gladstone bag and 
crossed the channel at once. He came 
straight to London, and explained to 
the nobles that he had called for the 
English throne, and would they kindly 
have it sent up to his room at once as 
he would hate to have to celebrate his 
his auspicious arrival by killing any- 
body. 


Il. 


Little is 
Second 
throne. 


known of William the 
prior to his coming to the 
He had been, it is belived, in- 
structed in learning and piety, but while 
everybody admitted later on, _ that 
William knew a bit, it was generally 
conceded that the piety had mostly 
come unstuck. William’s first business 
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on taking his seat on the throne, was 
to arrange for a big fight with his elder 
brother Robert. After a little mis- 
cellaneous bloodshed on _ both sides, 
however, a truce was proclaimed and 
nailed on William’s street door so that 
the neighbours could see that he was 
aching for peace. But the truce didn’t 
last very long, and very soon after- 
wards Bill and Bob were having another 
go at each other which ended in Robert’s 
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being badly licked. William, however, 
had still some army left, and Robert 
hadn’t quite used up all his; the two 
decided to amalgamate their forces and 
have a plug at the third brother Henry, 
who was roaming about the place with 
a lot of fighters, spoiling for a friendly 
tussle with the balance of his family. 
In those times it seems to have been 
rather a poor shake to be anybody’s 
brother. You could trust anybody, and 
make friends with anybody, but if you 
were not continually calling on your 
brother to step out into the street and 
fight, you didn’t seem to be moving 
with the times. 

Robert and William with their com- 
bined forces simply did brother Henry 
all up. 

They drove him and his soldiers into 
Brittany and left them short of food on 
purpose. And when this charming end 
had been attained, William began to 


i 


think of pushing Robert about again. 
Indeed he had actually begun the fight, 
when Robert, belonging as he did to so 
pious a family, was impressed with the 
call to the Crusades or Holy Wars. 
So a truce was proclaimed again, anc 
Robert went to the East to do his 
fighting away from the old home. 
Robert and his friends had a bit of a 
scrummage before they could get the 
gates of Jerusalem open; but once in- 
side they let themselves go beautifully. 
The historians tell us that the blessed 
soldiers of the Cross gave up three days 
to slaughtering the Moslems, and at 
the end of the third day they counted up 
70,000 head of game. Yet, latterly, 
when friends of the late Sultan trotted 
out for an evening’s killing, and wiped 
up two or three hundred people, we, the 
descendants of Robert and his friends, 
pretended that we didn’t believe such 
wickedness could exist, while poets who 
have been really well brought up ad- 
dressed the royal Abdul in language that 
is sinful and free. It seems to me 
there ought to be more of the give-and- 
take system about this killing business. 
According to the present state of the 
law of morality, it is a perfectly good 
and pious thing for you to go and 
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‘* ROBERT IN CARDIFF CASTLE.’”’ 


(From a sketch by our special 
correspondent. ) 
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punch another man on the nose, but if 
he should be guilty of such immeasur- 
able lowness as to hit you back, there 
can be no doubt that ‘‘ brief life should 
be here his portion,’’ as the hymn says. 

William the Second’s reign was not 
remarkable for domestic legislation. 
His great idea was to stay at home 
long enough to scrape a little money to- 
gether, and then to go on the Continent 
for a holiday and have a smack at a 
brother potentate. When the money 
didn’t roll into the exchequer fast 


enough, 
fines instead of the conventional six 
weeks’ hard; and when the fines began 
to slow up a bit, he invented a lot of 
new sins to give a little fillip to trade. 
A man would be run in, say, for steal- 
ing deer. He would prove at the trial 
that at the time he was alleged to have 
been stealing deer he was on a visit to 
his wife’s people in the country. The 
judge would then declare that to visit 
one’s wife’s people in the country was a 


William adopted a system of 


statutory offence, and it would there- 
fore be his painful duty to offer the 
offender the alternative of paying down 
in cash a hundred pounds, or having 
some back teeth removed with a jemmy. 

William’s death is said to have been 
the result of an accident. Some people 
say that William was out shooting in 
the New Forest with Walter Tyrrel, 
when an arrow, shot by Walter, glanced 
off a tree and tore a large slit in 
William’s vitals with fatal effect. 
When the story was told to the coroner, 


that functionary laughed quietly behind 
his hand, and said he had no doubt the 
story was true as his own mother-in- 
law had died from the same complaint 
the year before last, when one of his 
arrows had cannoned off the cush in a 
similar manner. It was generally taken 
for granted that William had been 
plugged on purpase, and the jury at the 
inquest regarded fhe matter from this 
standpoint. They said that having in 
view the general unpopularity of 
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William, they had come to the conclu- 
sion that he had died a very natural 
death. It is a sinister coincidence that 
William’s well-fought brother Henry 
should have been out hunting with him 
on the day of his death. I have no 
wish, of course, to cast reflection upon 
Henry’s reputation; but it was a well- 
known fact that the two brothers spent 
most of their time fighting each other 
like cats; and it is sheer history that 
Henry succeeded to William’s vacant 
throne. 

Henry was called Beauclerc from the 
fact that he was a fine scholar. In 
fact, he was up-to-date in all the 
learning of the period. It is recorded 
of him that prior to sitting on the 
throne for the first time, he stooped 
down and nonchalantly dusted off a 
couple of inverted tin-tacks which had 
been placed there by a member of the 


aristocracy in the hope that they would 
escape notice till Henry had sat down, 
when, 


of course, would have 


they 
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been obvious, as _ it 


extremely was 
not the fashion in those days to wear 
very thick armour in the coat tails. 
Henry’s behaviour while he ran_ the 


kingdom proved him to be a very con- 
sistent member of his fighting family. 
As he had, after William’s death, only 
one brother left, Robert, he naturally 
had to make the most of him. He en- 
joyed a couple of really scientific fights 
with Roberts, and after the second set- 
to he succeeded in getting Robert 
handcuffed and shut up in Cardiff 
Castle. During the whole period of his 
imprisonment, nearly thirty years, 
left the Castle once, and 
on that occasion he was taken out in a 
hearse and buried in the family ceme- 
tery with military honours and a funeral 
waltz. 

With all his fighting, Henry found a 
little leisure for home legislation, and 
there are one or two dainty legal enact- 
ments of a useful kind to his credit. 
He died, it is alleged, from overfeeding. 


Robert only 
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A FRENCH MARRIAGE. » 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 





CHAPTER L. 
THE VICAR AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


LARE Stanton was in high spirits; 
her father—the hard-worked 

Vicar of Houghton-Darrell 
was about to take his annual holiday, 
and, this, to Clare, 
round of 


meant an endless 
and a delightful 
reprieve from the cares and worries of 
a small country parish. Clare was an 
only child, and had lost her mother at 
an early She had, therefore, 
become her father’s right hand in all the 
duties which a woman could perform, 
and, moreover, she was the very apple 
of his eye. 
never 


pleasure, 


age. 


Always useful and sensible, 
complaining of the work that 
devolved upon her, she was almost as 
much beloved by her father’s parishioners 
as by the old Vicar himself. 

Now, although Clare took the greatest 
interest in her manifold duties, still the 
annual holiday of a month was always 
welcome. There were new places to be 
visited, fresh scenes to interest her, and 
she and her father would both return to 
Houghton-Darrell with a new zest for 
parochial work, and at the same time 
with a happy remembrance of their idle 
days. This year Mr. Stanton had 
decided to pass the first half of his 
holiday in London. There were many 
sights in the great metropolis unknown 
to Clare and her father, and they were 
both looking forward to a fortnight in 

season to complete their 
and to see some of the 


the expiring 


knowledge 


celebrities of whom they had read such 
wonderful accounts in the papers. 

How true it is that that which we 
expect to be most productive of pleasure 
is often the reverse, and that when things 
look darkest and least encouraging they 
suddenly turn out most joyful and indeed 
utterly different from our preconceived 
ideas. Clare, when -she_ started for 
London, was delighted with the prospect 
before her. Her father needed repose 
and change, and if he was a little pale 
now, and the wrinkles on his face were 
becoming every day more marked, he 
would soon pick up among fresh scenes, 
and return to Houghton-Darrell with 
renewed strength and vigour. Then, 
too, the same might be said for herself. 
Eleven months of daily routine was cer- 
tainly trying to a young girl of her age; 
always the same faces to be seen, always 
the same consolation to be given to the 
old and needy, and always the same 
household cares to be daily experienced. 
And yet if Clare could have known the 
future, if she could have lifted that 
terrible dark veil which hides from us 
our future lives, how gladly would she 
have remained quietly in her father’s 
vicarage, and have given up this one 
month’s holiday. 

The Stantons had been but a few days 
in London when they met one day in the 
Park, Sir Guy and Lady Darrell. The 
meeting was a pleasant one for all 
concerned. Sir Guy was patron of the 
living of Houghton-Darrell, and a man of 
great importance in his county, and, 
moreover, he had a great affection for 
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well as for his Vicar’s 
daughter It was some time since they 
had met, as the Darrells had been 
travelling abroad for two years for the 
benefit of Lady Darrell’s health, and 
they were, therefore, unfeignedly glad 
to see each other again. The two ladies 
were soon absorbed in talking over the 
dear old home. There was so much to 
he told, so many little bits of gossip to 
be discussed, which even the regular 
correspondence which had been kept up 
between them had failed to relate, and 
Sir Guy and Mr. Stanton had also many 
common points of interest. 

At last the conversation between the 
latter began to flag, and then Sir Guy, 
lookingly admiringly at Clare, remarked 


his Vicar as 


that he found her much _ changed. 
When he had left Houghton-Darrell, 


two years ago, Clare was but sixteen, 
and at that period scarcely promised to 
turn into the beauty had now 
become. From an unformed country 
girl, unfinished in face and figure, she 
had grown into a remarkable specimen 
of a most delicate and high-bred English 
beauty. Her features were 
perfect, and her hair and complexion 
such as are rarely met with anywhere 
except on this side of the Channel. 
Mr. Stanton was pleased at Sir Guy’s 
approval and the genuine manner in 
which he expressed his admiration. 
The old Vicar knew that his daughter 
was pretty, but he scarcely realised the 
effect she was likely to produce on 
strangers or on those who had not seen 
her for some time. 

“You will not keep her long, 
Stanton,’’ said Sir Guy. ‘‘ It will not 
be many months before someone falls 
head over ears in love with her.’’ 

Mr. Stanton shook his head. The 
idea was one which had often occurred 
to him. Evidently one day or another 
he would have to make up his mind to 
part with his cherished idol, but he tried 
not to think of it. Clare was still a 


she 


almost 


child in his eyes, and he trusted that 
many years might yet elapse ere he was 
called upon to witness her departure 
from the vicarage. 

‘* We see so few people at Houghton- 
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Darrell,’’ he said. ‘Clare has 
many opportunities of turning young 
men’s heads.”’ 


Sir Guy assented. 


not 


Evidently Hough- 
ton-Darrell was not a place where such 
a peerless beauty would be likely to 
make a suitable match, but still he 
insisted that Mr. Stanton must make up 
his mind to lose her at no very distant 
date. The Stantons had still another 
week to spend in town, and the Darrells 
begged that they might see as much of 
them as possible during that time. 
Lady Darrell said they must come and 
dine with them on the next evening. 
They were expecting a few friends to 
whom they would be proud to show 
their county beauty. 


The father and daughter gladly 
accepted the invitation, although 


demurring to the flattery which accom- 
panied it. It was an entirely new 
experience for Clare, and she felt almost 
nervous as she thought of it. A_ real 
London dinner party! There would be 
all sorts of grand and clever people, and 
she felt fearful that she might be out 
of her element. The society she had 
mixed in at Houghton-Darrell had been 
very limited. Occasional tea parties, a 
charity bazaar, or a flower show had 
hitherto been about the extent of her 
dissipation. But now she was going 
to be launched into the London world, 
and the idea almost frightened her. 
Her father reassured her as they walked 
slowly home together. 

** Society is like everything in the 
world,’’ said the Vicar. ‘‘ It contains 
good and bad elements. The evil is 
often exaggerated and the good under- 
rated. It will be all new to you, and 
you are sure to amuse yourself.’’ 

‘*The Darrells are so_ kind,’ said 
Clare reflectively. ‘‘ It is impossible to 
feel ill at ease with them, and yet I 
think, father, we are happier when quite 
alone with each other.’’ 

Her father laughed, and said that they 
could not always remain inseparable ; 
a day must come when they would have 
to part. 

Was it a presentiment of approaching 
evil or a terrible curse which would 
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blight both their lives, which made 
Clare press closer to her father as she 
answered : 

‘** May that day be ever, ever so far 
away! I shall never know happiness 
when I leave you! ”’ 


CHAPTER Il. 
MCNSIEUR LE MARQUIS. 

Ihe dinner party was a great success 
—especially for Miss Stanton. Clare 
was admired and féted beyond her 
wildest expectations. The party con- 
sisted of twelve only, two or three 
married couples and a few men, of 
whom it could be said that they made 
a profession of dining out—young men 
with small means, but plenty of assur- 
ance, who have always the very latest 
story to tell, or who can invent one if 
the chroniques scandaleuses do _ not 
happen to have supplied one for that 
particular evening. These young men 
all admired Clare, but having ascer- 
tained early in the*evening that she 
was the penniless daughter of a country 
clergyman, it is scarcely necessary to 
add that their admiration was of a 
respectful and lukewarm nature. 

Among the guests was a Frenchman, 
the Marquis de Fonterouge, who at 
that moment happened to be secretary 
in the French Embassy in London. 
His enquiries as to the identity of the 
lovely débutante were amongst the 
most eager and _ pressing. The 
Marquis took Sir Guy aside the moment 
Clare entered the room, and enquired 
her name. He declared that she was 
a vision, a beautiful pink pearl, and 
‘* the type of angelic ethereal beauty.” 

Sir Guy laughed at him. The host 
knew the Frenchman’s easily inflam- 
mable nature and how he had wandered 
de la brune 4 la blonde, always finding 
perfection at first and always getting 
tired of his conquests after a few days 
or weeks. 

Sir Guy told him that Miss Stanton 
was the daughter of his Vicar, and that 
she and her father were great friends 
of his, and promised to introduce him 
later in the evening. 
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‘Then she is not married?” asked 
the Frenchman, in a tone of slight 
disappointment. 

‘* No, she is not married,’’ said Sir 
Guy; ‘‘ but I told her father yesterday 
that it would not be long before he had 
to welcome a son-in-law.’ 

‘“‘ It is a pity,’’ said the Marquis. 

‘* What is a pity?”’ asked Sir Guy. 
‘* You would not surely condemn her to 
be an old maid? ”’ 

‘** Oh, no,’’ laughed the Frenchman, 
‘* but it is a pity that she is not married. 
Married women are so much pleasanter 
and easier to get on with than young 
girls.”’ 

‘“You are perfectly incorrigible,’’ 
said Sir Guy. ‘* You mean that married 
women are an easier prey?”’ 

“I do not seek  prey,’’ said 
de Fonterouge, sentimentally ; ‘‘ I seek 
a true affection.”’ 

‘* Then, perhaps, Miss_ Stanton 
might fulfil your quest,’’ answered Sir 
Guy. ‘“‘I am sure that she has never 
been in love.”’ 

‘* English women are too cold,’’ said 
the Marquis. ‘‘ Very few are capable 
of loving.”’ 

‘* You are most unjust to my country- 
women,” said Sir Guy. ‘If their 
affection is less demonstrative than that 
of other women, it is, I am sure, more 
durable.”’ 

** But one does not want durability,’’ 
replied the other, fretfully. ‘‘ It is all 
very well for a tradesman to say that 


his cloth is durable, and that it will 
last for ever—what one wants in a 
woman is_ passion, reckless love, 


jealousy, a contempt for danger, and a 
disregard of conventionalities. After 
that, oblivion, death—-anything but 
durability and the dreadful humdrum of 
a placid life and a calm affection.” 

‘*You are altogether beyond me,”’ 
said Sir Guy, with a laugh, moving off. 
‘*Go and talk to Lady Darrell, and 
expound to her your dreadful theories; 
and then ask her if she thinks you are 
a fit person to be presented to Miss 
Stanton. I would not attempt to take 
the responsibility of the introduction 
after what you have just said.”’ 
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M. de Fonterouge shrugged his 
shoulders almost imperceptibly, and 
walked across to Lady Darrell, who was 
always amused by him. She knew that 
he was never serious; that he was 
almost incapable of love himself, and 
yet he always wished to give people the 
idea that he was misunderstood, and 
that he found no one to reciprocate the 
oceans of affection which were over- 
flowing his too sensitive heart. 

The conversation at once fell upon 
Clare. De Fonterouge could talk of no 
one else that evening, and, later on, his 
happiness was completed by being intro- 
duced to her. He was too much a man 
of the world to indulge in’ vapid 
compliments, and his conversation with 
her took the form of being immensely 
interested in her country home. He 
asked her endless questions about her 
occupations and her father’s work, all of 
which made Clare feel at her ease, and 
induced her to take a sudden fancy to 
him. He knew better than to talk 
about London to a little country mouse, 
who understood nothing of the life, and 
who had already been unutterably bored 
by the young man who took her down 
to dinner, telling her the exact number 
of balls he had been to that season, and 
generally attempting to convince her of 
his social triumph. De Fonterouge, 
who was well aware that the great 
charm of conversation consists in the 


art of listening, appeared to be 
thoroughly interested in everything 


Clare told him. He said that it was 
all so strange to him. He had always 
longed to live in the country in England 
—to enjoy that delightful sense of 
absolute repose which could only be 
obtained there. He loved his old 
chateau in France; indeed, it was there 
he had spent his happiest days, but he 
Was sure it was not the same thing as 
the country in England. There were 
constant political troubles going on in 
France. Then, too, the peasants were 
dissatisfied, grasping, and avaricious ; 
and, moreover, religion was_ rapidly 
dying out altogether. 

Clare was delighted with him and 
with his unaffected manner. The time 
seemed to have passed so rapidly that 
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she was quite surprised when her father 
came across to her and said that it was 
eleven o’clock, and that they must think 
about going home. She introduced the 
Marquis de Fonterouge to the Vicar, 
and then the two men chatted pleasantly 
for a few minutes, and then Lady 
Darrell came up, and there was another 
pleasant surprise for Clare. The 
Darrells were going yachting the next 
week, and her kindly hostess informed 
Clare that she had gained her father’s 
consent to an arrangement that he and 
his daughter should complete her party. 
They were going over to France, and 
intended spending the first few days at 
Trouville. Clare clapped her hands 
with jcy. She had never been on board 
a yacht, and had never been to France. 
It all seemed too delightful. She 
thanked the Darrells effusively; and 
then her Ladyship turned to de 
fonterouge, and said: 

‘“You have not forgotten your 
promise, I hope, Marquis? You know 
we start on Tuesday.”’ 

De Fonterouge looked very serious. 
No, he had not forgotten his promise, 
and with this English angel on board 
he was not likely to forget it. He 
bowed, and murmured a few words 
having reference to the great plasure 
he anticipated. 

And then, the Stantons took their 
leave, and Clare went home with her 
head full of fresh ideas. How bright 
her life seemed at this moment. It 
would not last long, truly. Her father 
must return in a fortnight to Houghton- 
Darrell, and the pleasures of their 
holiday would be over; but still, it all 
seemed delightful now. The Vicar was 
in good spirits—better, already, for the 
change from the country; and Clare 
experienced that absolute hope and 
content which it is the privilege of the 
young alone to enjoy. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT TROUVILLE. 


The following week found all the 
party on board the Darrells’ yacht the 
‘* Seagull.’’ They had made a delight- 
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fully calm trip across the channel, and 
were safely anchored in Trouville 
harbour. The ‘‘ Seagull’’ was a fine 
specimen her and even 
surrounded as she was by ‘‘ Chocolat 
Menier’s’’ splendid ‘‘ Nemesis,’’ the 
Duke of Hamilton’s ‘‘ Thistle,’’ and 
the Rothschild’s ‘‘ Eros,”’ not seen 
to disadvantage. It was the race week 
at Deauville, and all seemed bright and 
lively. Everything new to 
Clare, that her eyes were kept wide 
open in amazement at the many sights 
she saw. 


of class, 


was 


was so 


To begin with, the yacht itself was 
a perfect marvel to her. She had no 
idea that so much comfort and luxury 
could be contained in so small a space. 


There was a_ spacious drawing-room, 
prettily decorated with flowers and 
plants, and containing an_ excellent 


piano and all the attributes of a real 
London drawing-room. The sleeping 
apartments were large and airy, but her 
greatest wonder was shown when she 
saw the ship lit by electric light at night. 
The Darrells had been all round the 
world in the ‘‘ Seagull,’’ and every nook 
and corner of it contained pictures or 
trophies of the places they had visited. 
All this interested Clare ; and then when 
they reached Trouville there were the 
new faces to be seen, the quaint costumes 
of the fisher people, and the astound- 
ing toilettes of the Parisians. But, 
above all this, there was the kind and 
respectful attention of the Marquis de 
Fonterouge, who never seemed weary 
of her society, and who kindly explained 
to her anything she did not understand. 
Of course, he knew everyone at Trouville 
and = Deauville. Invitations came 
pouring in for him from smart ladies 
who occupied their villas at Deauville 
only during the ten days the races lasted, 
and who off to to 
play baccarat the moment there was no 
more excitement to be had at Deauville. 
But de Fonterouge turned a deaf ear to 


were \ix-les-Bains 


all their entreaties to dine and to dance 
and to take part in theatrical perform- 
ances. He would have none of them. 
For the moment he was devoted to his 
‘little angel,’’ as he continued to call 
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her. She was more charming than ever 
in her plain blue serge dress, trimmed 
with white braid, and the ladies who had 
spent hours with Worth, Felix, and 
Pingat had no attraction for him now. 
The Darrells let things take their 
course ; they knew he was very rich and 
a gentleman, and if he chose to fall in 
love with Clare, he could marry her and 
would be happy. He was 
a good-looking man, taf] and dark, with 
handsome features, and it was quite 
likely that Clare would fall in love with 
him. They were left much to their own 
devices, being the only young people of 
the party. The poor old Vicar had 
innocent views on the subject of flirta- 
tion. It never occurred to him that 
Clare would fall in love with a French- 
man, or that so exalted a being as the 
Marquis would fall in love with his 
daughter ; so on those hot August after- 
noons he would be quietly playing 
dummy whist with the Darrells, whilst 
de Fonterouge was doing his best to 
gain his daughter’s heart. 

De Fonterouge more 
entangled every day. There were many 
objections to his being in love with this 
pretty little parson’s daughter, and he 
felt them all acutely, but yet he was 
powerless to fight against the feeling. 
He disapproved of marriage on principle 

—but of course he would have to marry 
some day. He had long been sought 
for by the dowagers of the Faubourg 
St. Germain for their daughters and 
nieces, and he had had his choice offered 
him of innumerable good matches. 
But marriage was an evil day that he 
sought to put off as long as possible. 
Marriage meant of freedom, of 
being asked where you are going when 
you go out, why you do this, that, and 
the other; or else it 


everyone 


became 


loss 


meant indifference 
on the part of your wife—and indiffer- 
ence which implied that she has sought 
consolation elsewhere. Such 
idea of marriage as conducted in France. 
With Clare there would 
the latter 


was his 


be no fear of 


state of things. English- 


women were renowned for their virtue— 
wrongly—but 
prove companionable after 


rightly would she 


ten or a 


or 


8 


oes TT aT 
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dozen years of matrimony? Would he 
not be bored and would he not regret 
the loss of that precious liberty so dear 
to all bachelors? He thought thus 
when alone, when everyone had retired 
to rest, and he was left to himself to 
smoke endless cigarettes and ponder 
over the day that had passed. Then 
there were moments when he reflected 
that he had gone far enough, that he 
must pull himself together, and shake 
off the influence of this charmante mees. 
He would go to the Deauville Club and 
sit up all the night playing baccarat, 
and then as soon as he had made up his 
mind to give her up, he would be seized 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling, and 
would throw away his last cigarette. 
Then, he would be tired and dull the 
next day, and she would notice it, and 
it would make her sad. Then he would 
go to bed and dream of her at night. 
He had all his life scoffed at love, and 
now he felt that he was taken in its 
grip. He might battle against it as 
much as he liked, but he had all its 
worst symptoms. He was miserable 
when not by the side of Miss Stanton, 
who was never out of his thoughts day 
or night. Every word she had ever said 
to him was engraved on his memory, 
and he had ceased to take an interest 
in his former pleasures. Yes, this was 
the love about which people wrote; the 
love which was overwhelming, and 
which left you no peace of mind. He 
could not fight against it, and he must 
succumb. There was nothing new to 
be said on the subject—everything that 
could be written and said had been 
exhausted, and he was a victim. 

The days passed by, and de 
Fonterouge remained in this undecided 
state. The feeling he had for Clare 
was evidently reciprocated. She blushed 
when she was alone with him, and he 
paid her those tender loving compli- 
ments of which Frenchmen have such 
an unlimited stock. 

There was no longer any conversation 
about her father’s parish. Now de 
Fonterouge could only speak of her, 
and if his love was not openly declared, 
its existence was suggested in a 
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thousand different ways. Clare knew 
that he loved her and she fully returned 
his love. She never imagined for a 
moment that he argued with himself as 
to the wisdom of his passion, and did 
all in his power to suppress it. If he 
did not make her a formal proposal of 
marriage, she was sure that it was 
because he had not known her long 
enough, and that he feared to take her 
by surprise. 

Still she felt convinced that it was 
only a matter of days, and that ere they 
returned to Houghton-Darrell he would 
tell her that he loved her, and ask her 
in return for that love which she was 
already so willing to give. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THREE LETTERS. 


No. I.—From Miss Clare Stanton, yacht 
Seagull, Trouville, France, to 
Miss Ellen St. Quentin, Hotel 
Victoria, Interlaken, Switzer- 
land. 


** August 2oth, 


“My Dearest NELLIE,—Your jolly 
letter had to be forwarded from the 
Vicarage, and was some time follow- 
ing us about before it reached me, or I 
should have answered it long ago. I’m 
so glad to hear that you are enjoying 
yourself. I only wish you were here, 
though; I am sure you would like it 
better than tramping along the beaten 
track even in lovely Switzerland. You 
must know this is quite an unexpected 
pleasure. We had nearly come to the 
end of the first week of papa’s holiday— 
which, to please me (dear old man), he 
consented to spend in London—when one 
day we met Sir Guy Darrell and his wife 
in the park. They have been away from 
England for two years; and as they and 
papa are quite old friends (Sir Guy is the 
patron of papa’s living) there was great 
rejoicing and an invitation to dinner over 
the event. It was a lucky meeting for 
one reason because the Darrells were 
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just leaving town again for a cruise in 
their yacht; but it was luckier still for 
another, as dinner was not over before 
Sir Guy had invited us to join his party. 
Of course papa objected at first, but we 
soon overcame his scruples ; and so here 
we are ‘aboard’ the Seagull, one 
hundred and sixty ton schooner, as big 
as a house and twice as comfortable. 
I had no idea that yachts were so much 
like drawing-rooms before, or that 
yachting was so delightful. We are all 
good sailors ; the weather is lovely, and 
my blue serge costume trimmed with 
white braid suits me quite too well. So 
I’m very satisfied with my lot, particu- 
larly as it is not every day that one gets 
a chance of a cruise down the Channel. 

‘* We are travelling in a deliciously 
Bohemian way, going the round of all 
the watering-places, and staying at each 
just as long as they amuse us, and by the 
time the trip is ended I shall be a regular 
‘ yachts-girl ’"—if there is such a word. 
I like Trouville very much. It is very 
picturesque, and we have met some very 
nice people ; amongst others the Marquis 
de Fonterouge, the Secretary of the 
French Embassy in London, who is a 
great friend of the Darrells. He’s going 
to drive us over to Honfleur to-day, in 
his drag, and I am to have the box-seat. 
There, Miss Nellie ! 

‘“* The post-bag is just going ashore, 
so good-bye for the present.—Ever your 
affectionate CLARE.”’ 





‘* P.S.—M. de Fonterouge is very tall 
and good-looking, very well off, and was 
wounded three times in the Franco- 
Prussian war before he was eighteen. 
So, you see, he’s rather different from 
the ordinary continental ‘ Marquis.’ ”’ 


No. 11.—From the Marquis de Fonte- 
rouge, Hétel de Paris, Trou- 
ville, to the Duc de Tracas, 
Chateau de la_ Tracasserie, 


prés Tours. 


** August 2oth. 


‘* Mon Cuer,—One line to thank you 
a thousand times for your affectionate 
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and hospitable invitation. Another 
line, alas! to tell you that it is 


impossible for me to accept it, as | am 
already engaged to finish the yachting 
season on board my old friend Sir Guy 
Darrell’s beautiful goélette Seagull, and 
then to stay with him for some time 
partridge shooting at his chateau in 
Staffordshire. 

‘“‘It is fortunate for me that, in 
addition to the sport which Sir Guy pro- 
mises me at Darrell Hall, I should be 
able to indulge my pastoral taste in the 
company of a good Anglican priest, who, 
with his daughter, is of our party. 
It seems that he is the desservant 
of Houghton-Darrell, a church on Sir 
Guy’s estate; and he has promised to 
show me the inner life of the English 
peasant. His daughter, Miss Clare— 
without art, without coquetry, without 
even knowing it—has made fury here. 
It is a Greuze—a simple, gay, unaffected, 
charming daughter of Albion. You 
should see her, mon vieux! For Madame 
la Duchesse the expression of my sin- 
cerest regrets and devotion. For you, 
farceur, a cordial grip of the hand.— 
** Your friend, De FonrERouGE.”’ 


No. IIl.—From the Rev. Jonathan 
Growler, Saint Paul’s College, 
Oxford, to the Rev. Richard 
Stanton, The Vicarage, Hough- 
ton-Darrell. 


October, 


**“My Dear RicHAarRD,—In answer to 
your lengthy announcement of Clare’s 
approaching marriage to a Frenchman, 
I have only to say that I am sorry to hear 
it. 

**No doubt, as your solicitors have 
made the necessary inquiries, and not 
yourself, everything (but one) is satis- 
factory. No doubt the man is not an 
imposter, or Guy Darrell wouldn’t have 
made a friend of him, if you had. 

** But, putting aside the question as 
to whether matrimony is a necessary 
evil, or a very unnecessary one for any 
sensible person, France is France and 
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England is England. Why couldn’t 
you find an English idiot for the girl 
instead of a French zany ? 

‘*Mark my words! It was not with- 
out reason that a gulf was fixed between 
Calais and Dover.—Yours in a hurry, 
JONATHAN GROWLER.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MARQUIS’S INTENTIONS. 


‘The day was now drawing near when 
the visit must come to an end. The 
Stantons must return to Houghton- 
Darrell, and they would have to live for 
the next eleven months on the memory 
of one of the pleasantest holidays that 
they had ever passed. On the day prior 
to their departure they decided to go to 
the races. It was one of the most 
interesting days of the meeting, and Mr. 
Stanton had none of the narrow-minded 
prejudice which makes a racecourse a 
place to be shunned by anyone calling 
himself a Christian, 

Clare was much amused at the gay 
scene. Deauville races are the French 
Goodwood, and_ the scene was 
picturesque and brilliant. There were 
crowds of pretty, well-dressed women, 
and yet none prettier or more admired 
than Clare. She was happy with de 
Fonterouge by her side, pointing out 
the celebrities to her, and explaining 
the different races as they took place, 
and he was proud to walk with her on 
the lawn, and see the admiration she 
created. His men-friends all chaffed 
him, when he left her to do his betting. 
They hoped he would not regret for- 
saking his old ‘‘ pals”’ for ‘‘ la perfide 
Albion,’’ and the women were even 
more exasperating. There was a cer- 
tain very dainty little Viscomtesse with 
whom de Fonterouge had had tender 
moments, and this lady was merciless 
towards her rival. 

“Ts it for that little china statue that 
you have deserted us? ’’ she enquired, 
when she found herself alone with him. 

‘* She is not at all a statue, I can 
assure you,’’ he laughed; ‘‘ she is very 
human.”’ 

‘* She is very pretty,’’ admitted the 
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Vicomtesse; ‘‘ but she must be terribly 
dull.’’ 

‘* She might not amuse you,”’ said de 
lonterouge, drily. 

‘* But she does amuse you? Then 
you must be in love with her; or is it 
only the sport of breaking her heart 
which you find amusing? ”’ 

‘**T have no intention of breaking her 
heart,’’ said the Marquis. 

‘* But you will do so if you go too far,”’ 
she persisted; ‘‘ she looks very senti- 
mental and childish. Those fair women 
with big blue eyes have a ready stock 
of tears, and you must be careful, or you 
will make her shed them.”’ 

‘* I hope I shall never cause her the 
least sorrow,’’ he said gravely. 

‘*Then it is really serious! ’’ she 
exclaimed; ‘‘ you are going to be 
married, and you have told no one? ” 

‘‘T did not say I was going to be 
married,’’ he answered. 

‘* But you implied it. Grand Dieu! ”’ 
she exclaimed with horror, ‘‘ how I pity 
you! Her father is that venerable 
pasteur who was with you just now. 
What a life you will lead. He will take 
you to his temple and make you listen 
to his prosy old sermons, and you will 
have prayers night and day; and if you 
do not join in them the blue eyes will 
fill with tears and reproach you so sadly 
that yu will have to end by giving in. 
Ah, mon cher Raoul, ne faites pas cette 
folie-la!”” 

De Fonterouge laughed. 

‘“You draw a lamentable picture of 
my future life,’’ he said. ‘‘I am not 
married, and even if I did marry Miss 
Stanton I should not see much of her 
father.’’ 

‘“*] once stayed in an English country 
house,’’ said the Vicomtesse, paying no 
heed to him, ‘‘ and I was never so bored 
in my life. Everything was perfect, 
except the people, but they were 
altogether beyond me. In the morning 
there were prayers. All the servants 
came in and were given doses of 
Christian principles. After breakfast the 


men went long shooting expeditions, and 
in the evening they went to sleep until 
the poor servants were called in again, 
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and then were more prayers and hymns 
until we were released and went to bed 
with the prospect of it all being repeated 
the next day. The third day I had a 
telegram from Paris urging me 
imperatively to return, and I took my 
leave, saying, I had never enjoyed myself 
so much, and promising to return at 
the earliest opportunity.”’ 

‘*You are evidently not made for a 
country life,’’ he said. 

‘* Not as it is understood in England,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘ Every element which 
makes the country bearable was absent 
at the house where I stayed.”’ 

‘‘ If I married, of course I should live 
in France,’’ he said. 

‘* But the old pasteur would hunt you 
down and settle on you with his hymns. 
Take my advice, Raoul, and have noth- 
ing to do with strangers ; it always ends 
badly. If you must marry, and, for 
the sake of your title, | suppose you 
will do so some day, make a mariage 
de canvenance. Marry some young 
lady, your equal in rank and fortune, 
and continue to live as you have always 
lived. Love matches are the greatest 
possible mistake.”’ 

‘*] would not marry without love,”’ 
he said. 

Then Madame de Taillement felt that 
there was nothing to be said. In her 
opinion a man who at the end of the 
nineteenth century declared that he 
would only marry for love was simply 
fit for a lunatic asylum. 

‘‘ If you must marry a stranger,” she 
suid, presently, ‘‘ if your countrywomen 
are not sufficiently good for you, marry 
an American heiress. There are plenty 
of them here; I will introduce you to a 
dozen. Come and dine to-night. There 
is a vavissant Miss Blobbs coming. 
She has millions, and she is pretty and 
dresses well.’’ 

‘*T don’t like Americans,’’ he said, 
‘“they are loud and unladylike.”’ 

‘*Not all,’’ said the Vicomtesse, 
‘* Miss Blobbs is very quiet, but, of 
course, she has been everywhere and 
seen everything, and she can_ talk. 
I suppose your ingénue can only say 
‘ papa,’ ‘mamma’ ?” 
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‘* Her innocence is one of her greatest 
charms, I admit,’’ he replied. 

‘* Yes, but the moment she is married 
she will be no longer innocent,’’ said 
Madame Taillement. ‘‘ If that is her 
only charm think of the life you are 
preparing for yourself.”’ 

‘**You give very bad advice,’’ he 
laughed, ‘* and | will not listen to you 
any more. I am living in paradise at 
present, and I shall remain there as long 
as I can.” 

‘Then you won't come and dine 
to-night ? ’’ 

‘““No, thank you. It is their last 
evening. They are leaving to-morrow, 
but I will come and see you after they 
have gone.”’ 

‘* Do so, and don’t commit yourself 
if you have not done so already.”’ 

lrhen he took her back to her friends, 
glad to escape from her chatter, and 
quite unaffected by her worldly, cynical 
views on marriage. He was thankful 
to be no longer in that set; thankful to 
be free of women who lived only for 
excitement and pleasure, and yet there 
were certain things she had said which 
struck him as being true. Marriages 
between people of different nationalities 
rarely turned out a success. Then, too, 
the manners and customs of England 
and France were totally different, and he 
might find out too late that he had made 
a mistake. He would take her advice 
and not commit himself. If, after 
Clare had gone, he still felt that he loved 
her, and that life was _ unbearable 
without her, it would then be time to 
propose, but prudence certainly 
suggested that he should have time to 
reflect. 

He went back to Clare, and she 
having witnessed what she considered 
a strong flirtation between him and 
Madame de Taillement, had already 
experienced the first sad moment of 
love. She had seen them talking and 
laughing, and she naturally thought 
that the pretty little woman who made 
such good use of her eyes had done her 
best to fascinate him. She attempted 
to talk naturally, but the idea that he 
had been more amused by this woman 
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than he ever could be by her gave her 
a dull pain at her heart. 

“* Did you win on that last race? ’”’ 
she asked him. 

**T did not bet,’’ he answered, 
was talking to some friends.”’ 

‘*T saw you talking to a lady,”’ she 
said, unable to govern her curiosity. 
** She is pretty.”’ 

**Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘she was 
pretty a few years ago, but she is not 
very young.” 

““ Is she married? ’’ asked Clare. 

** Yes,”’ he answered, laconically. 

** Have you known her long? ’”’ 

‘** Ever so long,”’ he said, smiling, 
and then he added, ‘‘ Why? Does she 
interest you? ”’ 

‘* She seemed to interest you,’’ said 
Clare, unable to keep from blushing, 
and angry with herself at letting him 
see her annoyance. 

‘On the contrary, she does not 
interest me in the least—not in the very 
least,’’ he repeated, emphatically, and 
looking at her straight in the eyes. 

‘You seemed to have a great deal 
to say,’’ remarked Clare. 

‘*She asked me to dinner and I 
refused; that was about the whole gist 
of our conversation.’’ And then he 
added. ‘‘ She told me that I should 
meet a beautiful American with millions. 
She did not specify if the millions were 
dollars, francs, or pounds, but even with 
that inducement I refused.”’ 

‘* Why did you refuse? ’’ asked Clare. 

‘* Because it is your last evening here, 
and I wished to spend it with you.”’ 

“It is very kind of you, but I am 
sorry you should have had to make a 
sacrifice for us.”’ 

‘It would have been a sacrifice to 
dine with Madame de Taillement,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but it is not one to spend an 
evening with you.” 

This was very delightful for Clare to 
listen to. She felt that if the French- 
woman had enjoyed a triumph it had 
only been a momentary one, but still 
she hoped that something more definite 
would be said before she left. Perhaps 
he had only been flirting with her all 
this time, and when she had gone he 
would dine with the little Vicomtesse 
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and end by marrying the American 
heiress. Surely not! Surely he loved 
her as she loved him with all her heart 
and soul. He could not be so cruel as 
to break her heart after having won it. 

In the evening after dinner, Lady 
Darrell spoke to her when the two 
women were sitting alone on deck. 

‘*T am so sorry you have to leave,’ 
she said, ‘‘ but we shall soon be at 
Houghton-Darrell ourselves, and you 
must come and pay us a few days’ visit 
if your father can spare you.”’ 

‘* 1 will do so with pleasure,”’ 
Clare. 

‘** You must not mind what I am going 

say,’’ continued Lady Darrell. 
‘* Of course we have both noticed that 
Monsieur de Fonterouge has paid you a 
great deal of attention, and this after- 
noon my husband tells me he proposed 
himself to stay with us at home. It is 
evident, therefore, that he is in love 
with you, and I think it only right that 
I should know your feelings towards him 
before I let it go any further.’’ 

Clare said nothing—she looked down 
and was unable to frame an answer. 
She scarcely liked to say that she was 
in love with a man who had not himself 
asked her if she were, and she was over- 
come with joy at Lady Darrell’s words, 
and at the prospect of seeing him again 
so soon. 

‘* You can speak openly to me, my 
child,’”’ said Lady Darrell, noticing her 
hesitation. ‘‘You know in France it is 
unusual for a man to declare himself 
personally to the young lady he wishes 
to marry. If the Marquis has gone so 
far as to invite himself to Houghton- 
Darrell it is with a serious intention, 
and it is for this reason that I speak to 
you on the subject.’’ 

**T like him very much,”’ said Clare 
almost inaudibly. 

‘“‘Enough to be his wife, if he asks 
you to be so? ”’ said Lady Darrell. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Clare, and then Lady 
Darrell had a great deal more to say. 
She told Clare that she knew some of 
his family, that he was in every respect 
a worthy match for her, and she had 
concluded her laudatory remarks when 
the men of the party joined them, and 
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the conversation had to be dropped. 

The next morning they steamed over 
to Havre, where the Stantons took 
the boat for Southampton, and the day 
after they were home again at 
Houghton-Darrell. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE AMERICAN HEIRESS, 

A few days after the Stantons left 
Trouville the Darrells also left. They 
went on to Dieppe, in common with 
most of the people who make pleasure 
a profession. The 
Trouville, but they 


races were at 


began again at 


Dieppe. The same horses ran there, 
the same faces were to be seen on the 
racecourse, and there were the same 


yachts in the harbour. De Fonterouge 
did not accompany them. He had not 
got over his attack, as Madame de 
Taillement called it, and he did not care 
for fresh gaieties. The little French- 
woman also remained. She had been 
‘* hard hit’’ at the races, she declared, 
and she was tired of them. She always 
lost, and the men were all too occupied 
with their gambling to afford her any 
consolation. So she remained at 
Deauville, and de Fonterouge occasion- 
ally went to see her, and talked to her 
about his love for Miss Stanton. He 
told her that he could not forget the 
English girl, and that he had determined 
to make her his wife. The French- 
woman tried to laugh him out of it, but 
she saw that he was serious, and that 
there was nothing to be done. One dav 
she invited him again to come and dine. 
‘* You must see my Blobbs,’’ she said ; 
‘*she will make you forget your little 
puritan.”’ 

‘**T will see your Blobbs, as you call 
her,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I can never think 
of anyone but that charming child.”’ 

Still, he went, and sat next to the 
Yankee beauty at dinner, and was 
amiable and gracious to her. She was 
pretty, with small delicate features, and 
had plenty of chic. But it was all to 
no purpose. He could not succeed in 
hanishing the image of Clare Stanton. 
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The young lady did her best to fascinate 
him. She was quite ready to bestow 
her millions upon a French marquis of 
good family, and who was also possessed 
of a good fortune. She would have 
preferred an Italian Prince, but so many 
of her compatriots had married Italian 
princes that they were getting rather 
scarce now, and she would not have a 


Papal title. It must be the genuine 


article, and failing that, perhaps a 

French marquis was the next best. 
Miss Blobbs had been educated in 

Europe, and spoke French perfectly. 


American young ladies, it is well known, 
are adepts in the art of flirtation, and 
Miss Blobbs was no exception to the 
rule. She made good use of the time 
she passed by the side of de Fonterouge, 
but it was up-hill work, and at the end 
of dinner she felt that she had not pro- 
duced the desired impression. When 
alone with Madame de Taillement, she 
asked her some particulars concerning 
him. 

‘*Why is he so dull?’’ she said. 
‘* He is about the first Frenchman I ever 
met who was not amusing.”’ 

‘*He is in_ love,” 
Vicomtesse briefly. 

‘** That explains it,’’ said the Yankee 
belle, and then added, ‘‘ What 
men become when they are in love! ”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ answered her hostess, ‘‘ and 
especially when it is for the first time. 
Raoul has had lots of flirtations more or 
less innocent, but I really think it is 
the first time he has been seriously in 
love, and it has rendered him as stupid 
as a school boy.’’ 

‘*T suppose it is that little English 
girl he was about with at the races? ”’ 
inquired Miss Blobbs. 

‘** Exactly,’’ answered Madame de 
Taillement. ‘‘ What do you think of 
her? ’’ 

‘* She is like scores of other English 
girls,’’ answered the American, ‘‘ fresh 
and pretty, but I can scarcely under- 
stand her turning his head so completely. 
Is he going to marry her? ”’ 

‘*T have advised him not to do so,”’ 
said Madame de Taillement. ‘‘ Tt would 
be a wretched marriage for him. At one 
time he used to listen to me, but now I 


answered the 


a bore 
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think he is really too far gone to listen 
to anyone.”’ 

‘** Has she any money?’’ asked Miss 
Blobbs. 

**Not a penny, I should think,”’ 


answered the other. ‘‘ Her father is a- 


clergyman. I believe she has only her 
blue eyes for fortune. 

‘** And he is very rich? ”’ 

** Yes, he has a fine place and a fairly 
large income, but he says he will only 
marry for love. Can you understand 
such a sentiment nowadays? ”’ 

‘*I suppose some sort of love is 
necessary,’’ said the heiress, reflectively ; 
‘*they may be very happy together. 
It rather interests me. He is very good 
looking.” 

‘* Yes,”’ replied Madame de Taille- 
ment. ‘‘I wish I could save him. 
I wish he had taken a fancy to you.”’ 

Miss Blobbs laughed outright. 

‘*It is very evident he did not, isn’t 
it?’’ she said. 

‘“* 1 think he admired you,’’ answered 
the Frenchwoman, not knowing exactly 
what to say. 

Miss Blobbs felt also that he admired 
her. She was so used to admiration, 
had received so many offers of marriage 
since she had mixed in the world, that 
she would indeed have thought it strange 
if this man had had not been struck 
in some way by her charms. Hitherto, 
the offers she had received had not been 
of a_ sufficiently tempting nature to 
induce her to renounce her independence 
and liberty. Like all true daughters of 
a Republic it was rank that she desired, 
and in her case her fortune was big 
enough to exact that the rank should be 
of an exalted and unimpeachable 
character. No younger sons nor bearer 
of new honours need apply. The man 
who gained her hand and her dollars 
must possess a stainless name and a 
high-sounding. title. It was all verv 
well for her compatriots to talk of the 
vices of the aristocracy and to declare 
that they were an effete class. She felt 
that she would gladly overlook these 
little drawbacks so long as she could 
take precedence of other American girls 
who had made less brilliant marriages, 
and whose money had not enabled them 


to purchase so high-class a husband. 
After what Madame de Taillement had 
told her of the Marquis de Fonterouge, 
she was convinced that he would have 
been the very man for her. But, 
evidently, it was not to be. He was 
hopelessly in love with a little English 
country girl, and she must pass another 
winter at Rome and see if there appeared 
no new Italian Prince on the matrimonial 
horizon. 

When the men returned to _ the 
drawing-room, Monsieur de Fonterouge 
joined her and Madame de Taillement, 
and the conversation took a more lively 
turn. The Marquis seemed in better 
spirits now, and appeared delighted 
when Miss Blobbs consented to give one 
of her inimitable performances on the 
banjo. 

Susannah Blobbs had played the banjo 
in half the drawing-rooms in Europe. 

It was her one accomplishment, and 
she made the most of it. Everyone 
played the piano more or less, and very 
few ladies were to be found who could 
not ‘‘ oblige ’’ with a little ballad when 
conversation flagged or men were too 
lazy to talk; but it was not everyone 
who had such complete knowledge of 
the banjo, or who could draw such 
melodious strains from its limited 
resources as_ she. 


“é 


Moreover, she 
adopted a pose which she knew to be 
becoming, and which she had carefully 
studied beforehand; and so, when she 
had twanged a little, to see that her 
instrument was in tune, she sat down 
and broke into ‘‘ Down by the Swanee 
River.’’ 

Of course, everyone was delighted. 
Even de Fonterouge expressed his 
admiration of her talents, and begged 
for a repetition; and then Miss Blobbs 
favoured them with an air from a comic 
opera, which was a little more difficult, 
and consequently not quite so successful 
as the negro melody. Still, the whole 
performance was a novelty to French 
people, and if there is one thing French 
people love it is novelty; so Miss 
Blobbs gained her quart d’heure of fame, 
and she was happy. 

De Fonterouge left the villa with 
mixed feelings of pleasure and regret. 
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He was glad that he had seen all these 
people again, and joined in this silly, 
empty frivolity. It taught him the 
lesson that he was tired of the life, and 
that he would be happy with Clare 
Stanton as his wife, and living quietly 
in the country. On the other hand, he 
admired Miss Blobbs, and her fortune 
was an attraction which it would be idle 
to under-rate. She was certainly 
wonderfully handsome, and had given 
him every encouragement to admire her ; 
but, after all, he would soon get weary 
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of her ‘‘ savage music,’’ as he called 
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it, and tired of a_ worldly life. 

De Fonterouge had promised these 
ladies to drive them to some neighbour- 
ing ruins the next day, where they were 
to have luncheon and other festivities, 
but he determined to give it up. He 
would start the next day for Paris, and 
wait there until the Darrells were ready 
to receive him. So a polite note was 
written, pleading a sudden call by his 
lawyer, and the next morning he turned 
his back upon Trouville, having fully 
made up his mind to propose formally 
for Miss Clare Stanton. 


(To be continued.) 





Love's Nocturne. 
By DOROTHY SERGEANT. 


HUNDRED days and o’er the sea 
My plighted love will come to me. 


How deep and pure the heavens seem 
And all the world is dipped in dream. 


Oh moon that looks on him and me, 
Could you but whisper what you see! 


Perchance he too regards the night 
And feels this holy, hushed delight. 


Perchance he murmurs tenderly— 
‘* Oh moon that looks on her and me! ”’ 


A hundred days! 


But joy makes fear. 


So near the dreamed of hour, so near! 


Ah! what if Fate be weaving woe? 


Haste, limping days! 


why loiter so? 


Ye trembling stars so faint and few! 
My foolish heart is flutt’ring too. 


Thou Who art there beyond these skies 
And human hopes dost not despise. 


Oh guard and guide him safe to me! 


He brings my soul across the sea! 
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NOTES ON CARAVANNING. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


The Annual Meeting of the Caravan 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland will 
_ be held at the Café Monico, 
Annual Meeting Piccadilly Circus, London, 
W., on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 15th., at 6-30 p.m. The Annual 
Dinner of the Club will be held on the 
same evening at 7-15 p.m. The Council 
hope that there will be a good number of 
members at the meeting and also a large 
gathering of members and their friends 
at the dinner, which follows on after the 
business of the meeting is disposed of. 
The business to be transacted at the 
meeting is simply of the ordinary routine 
character. Sir James Moody, through 
whose instrumentality the successful 
‘*meet’’ at Coulsdon took place last year, 
has kindly consented to act as chairman 
at the dinner. The meeting of the Club 
will be held in the Louis XV. Saloon at 
the Café Monico, and the dinner in the 
adoining Regent Saloon. 
The price of tickets for the dinner is 
5s. each (excluding wine) and members 


may bring—and indeed are_ invited 
to bring—friends. Application for 


tickets, accompanied by postal order 
or cheque, should be made to the Hon. 
Gen. Sec. at the offices of the Club, 358, 
Strand, W.C., as soon as possible in 
order that adequate arrangements may 
be made for the comfort of members and 
their friends, and to avoid the confusion 
which always ensues upon many late 
applications for tickets just before the 

dinner. 
The year had hardly turned when we 
heard from several member of the club 
asking to be furnished with 


Butlding particulars of van con- 
' struction. These queries 

take various forms. For example, a 
member who resides in Yorkshire, 


writes: ‘‘I am thinking of having a 
new van built this next few weeks, and 
enclose a sketch of my present idea. | 
think of covering the outside of the 
van, except by the stove and the ends, 
with tarpaulin, so as to make the van 
very light, and so as to be easily drawn 
with one horse (up here is rather differ- 
ent to your south country gradients).”’ 
He then goes on to ask whether any 
member of the club has had any prac- 
tical experience of touring in a van so 
covered. We have suggested to this 
caravanner that he should consider the 
employment of some light, tough woo1 
of the bass description, or even 3-ply 
wood, which can be obtained in large 
sheets, and is particularly tough and 
strong, and at the same time exceed- 
ingly light. The carriage-builders of 
this country are obsessed with the idea 
of always using heavy woods in making 
caravans, and it is not easy to get them 
out of this deep and ancient rut. The 
American system of framework and 
under-carriage, made of slender, planed- 
down hickory or other wood not shrinl.- 
able or liable to crack under stress of 
sun or rain, would seem to be more 
desirable for this class of travelling car- 
riage than solid, heavy wood-work of 
oak or mahogany. The expert van- 
builder who will combine strength »t 
structure with extreme lightness of 
draught has yet to arise. Up to now 
all the ideas which go towards making 
the ideal van of the future come from 
caravanners, and not from the trade. 
Still, if any reader has had practical 
experience of living in a van whose 
walls are of tarpaulin only, perhaps he 
will kindly send us on some information 
thereof, for the benefit of others in- 
terested in the subject. 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


AFTER A TIFF. 

Yes, they’d had a 
tiff about something or 
other—I don’t 
what. 

She’d been eloquent 
—he’d been reticent. 

She’d bounced out 
of the room—he’d re- 
mained impassive and 
absorbed in the even- 
ing paper. 

She had reappeared 
—with her bonnet on. 

There was another 
and shorter way to the 
street door, but she 
chose to pass him. 

He: When = shall 
you be back ? 

SHE : To-morrow. 

He : Then you won't 
find me here. 

SHE: What do you 
mean ? 


HE (rising 


know 


lan- 


guidly): I sha’n’t be 
back until the day 


after to-morrow. 

He went out of the 
room—quietly. 

She went out of 
the house—noisily. 

She returned in ten 
minutes’ time and 
found her husband in 
the same = arm-chair 
cosily reading the 
same evening paper. 

Neither he nor she went out again. 





trusted! ”’ 


ae 


A man in our town up North,’’ re- 
marked the Scotchman, ‘‘ recently 
emptied a pint bottle of whisky at a 
single drink and died from the effects.’’ 
‘“No wonder,’’ said the Irishman; 
sure every fool knows there are at 
least two drinks in a pint bottle of 
whisky.”’ 


ae 





** Sell yer my Blenheim Horanges five for a ’apenny! 
himpudent brat, d’ver take me for a fool? ’”’ 


** No, mum, I didn’t. 


You 


But my judgment ain’t always to be 


A certain Archbishop has a kindly 
way with him, which some have mis- 
caustic. At a dinner- 
party a lady whom he had been chaffing 
thought she saw her opportunity and his 
dessert. ‘‘ A fig for you, your Grace,’’ 
she remarked pointedly, passing him a 
plate of figs in their leaves. Her dress 
was cut very low in the neck. The 
Archbishop only smiled, and, taking a 
leaf from the plate, said, ‘A fig-leaf 
for you.”’ 


construed as 
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SHRIEK FROM ABOVE: ‘‘ Mary! What 
was that?”’ 
Mary: ‘‘ I dropped me duster, mum.’”’ 


THE TEETOTAL GRAVY. 

A story is told illustrative of the dis- 
position of many teetotalers that is 
worth passing on. An eminent medical 
man was once reading a_ strenuous 
paper on total abstinence to a clerical 
gathering, and before the proceedings 
closed his host left the meeting to tell 
his wife how many she had to provide 
for at supper. When told the subject 
of the principal guest’s lecture  sh« 
cried : ‘‘ What shall I do? Here I have 
brandied peaches and it is too late to 
change.’’ ‘‘ Make no change,’’ said 
her husband; ‘‘ it will be all right.’’ 
The medical man had the post of 
honour at the right of the lady of the 
house, and she presented him with a 
dish of peaches. After a while she said 
to him, ‘‘ Dr. C——, won’t you allow 
me to give you some more of these 
peaches?’’ ‘* Thank you,’’ he replied ; 
‘*they are excellent.*’ <A little later 
she said : ‘‘ Dr. C 
you another peach? ’”’ 
you,’’ said he, apologetically; ‘‘ but I 
wil] take a little more of the gravy! ”’ 





, may I not give 


‘*No, I thank 


A“ TIP”’’ FROM THE PULPIT. 


A former landlady of the ‘* Old Bell ’’ 
in Fleet-street used to tell with great 
unction the story of a wonderful ‘‘ tip ”’ 
which she received in a_ remarkable 
fashion. She was a very keen backer 
of horses, and moreover, a_ good 
Churchwoman, and always dragged her 
reluctant spouse with her on Sunday 
morning to St. Margaret’s close by. 
One Sunday, on their return from 
church, she said to her husband, ‘‘ John, 
did you pay any attention to the ser- 
mon this morning?’ ‘‘Can’t say 1 
did, my anyway particular,”’ 
replicd her worse half, on whom the 
sermon always had a soporific effect. 
‘* Don’t even remember the text, I sup- 
pose!’’ said she tartly. John was 
obliged to confess that his memory had 
failed to retain even that. “Ah!” 
said his wife in disgust, ‘* you lazy, 
sleepy stupid, you never have your ears 
open; if it hadn’t been for me you’d 
have missed the straightest tip for the 
Chester Cup that ever was given.”’ 
‘*What’s that?’’ exclaimed her aston- 
ished spouse, now thoroughly awake. 
“Why, what did the parson say—and 
repeated it twice—but ‘ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity’ ? Now Vanity’s 
at 10 to 1 for the Chester Cup, and my 


Well, Vanity 


dear, 


money goes on him.”’ 
won. 


‘* Here! ”’ 


spector, 


shouted 
‘* what the 
by throwing 
that? ’’ 

The porter 


the railway in- 
do you mean 
those trunks about like 





simply gasped with 
astonishment, and the travellers stand- 
ing around smiled approval. 

Then the high official spoke again. 
‘*Don’t you see that you’re making 
huge dents in the concrete platform? ”’ 


Guest: Look here! How long am 
I to wait for that half portion of duck | 
ordered ? 
WAITER : 
other half. 
half a duck. 


Till somebody orders the 
We can’t go out and kill 
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AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 


Mr. Moss: ‘‘ Don’t—don’t drag me avay, gentlemen! I’ve dropped 
a sixpensh, someveres.”’ 
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SHE (in a nasty manner): You have 
a very bad memory, John. 

He: Oh, no! I can remember some 
things. 

SHE: What? 


He: Well, for instance, my first 
cigar, my first sea-voyage, and our 


wedding-day. 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


‘* I’m doing my best to get ahead,’’ 
asserted Tom. 

** Well, heaven knows you need one,’ 
assented Jim. 


Jack: Is your engagement secret ? 
Tom: No; the girl knows it. 
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‘* But look here, Miss Teachem, why are they all Mummies? 


Don’t the Dads stuff well? ”’ 


‘** Papa, what is the difference between 
a close friend and a dear friend? ’’ 

‘* A close friend, my son, is one who 
will not lend you any money, while a 
dear friend is one who borrows from 
you all he can get.” 


HE: Are you cutting down the expenses ? 
Sue: Yes; I am paying only half the bills. 


A negro assistant was told to hold a 
cow while the farmer, a cross-eyed man, 
hit her on the head with an axe. The 
darkey, observing the man’s eyes, in 
some fear inquired: ‘‘ Is you gwin to 
hit whar you is lookin’, boss? ”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ answered the farmer. 

“Well, den, you hold de cow your- 
self, sah!’ 





FASHION 
REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


F the year 1910 was notorious for the 
famous hobble skirt this year bids 
‘fair, if the French dressmakers have 

their way, to completely outdo it in the 
adoption of what is known as the 
‘* Harem ”’ suit. 

This startling costume has just been 
produced by a famous Parisian house, 
and although I do not know of an 
instance where it has yet made its 
appearance in public, it is positively 
stated that it will make its debut on the 
Riviera at an early date. 

The accompanying illustration gives 
our readers an idea of what may be ex- 
pected if the ‘‘Harem’’ costume outlives 
its first performance. 

It will be seen that the long robe very 
cleverly covers most of the trousers, 
which are very full and closely gathered 
at the feet; freedom of movement is 
of course a chief feature in its favour, 
while the absence of trailing skirts will 
also be a desideratum. 

While no one can deny the charming 
appearance this costume makes—in the 
picture—everything must depend on the 
way the critical public receive it. 

We have just had ample evidence in 
the hobble skirt of what women will wear 
if Fashion decrees it, and while I 
scarcely think the ‘‘ Harem ’’ will ever 
become popular it is infinitely preferable 
to the ridiculous appearance of some of 
the late editions of its predecessors. 

If however, as an outdoor costume, 
the ‘‘Harem’’ does not become a 
favourite, there is every reason to believe 
that in the ball-room it will meet with 
much approval. 

In dainty fabrics with Oriental trim- 
mings it will certainly please the eye, 
while its advantage as a dancing costume 
are many, and no longer will it be neces- 
sary to retire from the ball-room to 
repair damaged flounces and frills. 
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THE ‘‘HAREM’”’ sult. (See notes.) 
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FROCKS AND FRILLS—THE 
RIVIERA SEASON. 


Just at the moment dress for the 
Riviera is a topic of great interest, and 
during the past few days I have seen 
many charming models, some of which 
I will describe. 

A lovely frock designed for evening 
wear is of snow-white satin charmeuse, 
veiled in white mousseline. The under- 
dress thickly embroidered in floral design 
with opalescent beads from the hem to 





HAT IN SOFT 
VELVET 


WHITE FELT-LINED BLACK 
AND TRIMMED WITH GREEN 
FEATHER MOUNT. 


the knees, is veiled in mousseline, which 
hangs in straight panel folds from the 
waistline. A long panel of rose 
coloured satin falls down the centre of 
the back to the hem from a belt of rose 
satin, the panel being bordered with a 
deep fringe of rose coloured pearls. A 
line of the pearl runs round the decol- 
letage which is heavily embroidered with 
the opalescent beads and a similar line 
of pearls finishes the sleeves, while a 
cluster of pink roses in front, just above 
the waistline, gives a lovely finish to the 
gown. 
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Another model was of thick white silk 
crepon fashioned with a high waist, the 
skirt and bodice being joined together 
under a silver cord. 

The corsage has quite a number of 
tiny gathers to bring the fulness neces- 
sary to the garment into the waistline, 
while as regards the skirt, it is almost 
plain, one side having the effect of being 
cut open and laced together with a fine 
silver cord, and several thick pipings are 
introduced at the hem. 

The decolletage which is round and 
rather low, is filled in with a lace guimpe,. 
cut out round the throat, and the plain 
Dutch sleeve which reached to the elbow 
represents a very important part of the 
scheme. This is piped like the skirt, 
while the silver cord and tassel which fall 
down the front of the frock just break 
the severity of the lines. 

One other gown was of gold tapestry 
having first a slip of flesh-pink chiffon 
over another slip of a thin Oriental silk 
of the same shade, and the third drapery 
was of white net in the meshes of which 
were woven tiny crystals. These three 
slips were cut on rather straight lines, 
with a slight curve of the waist and 
a narrowness at the feet. Without a 
heavier drapery they would have been im- 
possible but as a foundation for some- 
thing more definite they were bewitching 
indeed. This drapery was of gold 
tapestry, and was draped round the 
figure, being drawn together at the left 
side and caught with a bunch of gold 
berries and green leaves. The upper 
bodice which covered the shoulders was 
a part of the lower robe of chiffon and 
net and was cut out, slightly in a shape, 
having short and rather tight sleeves 
finished with a fringe of crystals mounted 
on a narrow gold band. 

Last but not least of these lovely 
models is a simple frock of grey char- 
meuse over rose ninon. The semi Empire 
Dress is both new and graceful, the 
bodice being draped across from the right 
shoulder towards the left hip, while all 
the right side is made of grey tulle. 
A wide sash of rose coloured ninon 
with gold ends finish this dainty little 
frock. 
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This smart dress was seen at a 
musical ‘‘ At Home ”’ this week 
A Smart Catried out in powder 
Afternoon blue cachemire de_ soie, 
Frock. with a corsage of ninon in 
the same hue, embroidered in silk and 
worn with a black sash falling in long 
ends at the back. To complete this 
fetching costume a large black velvet 
hat was worn decorated with many 
shaded plumes in blue, green, yellow 
and black. 

This graceful model was carried out in 
soft silk crepon over satin in a rich 
shade of cream, veiled 
again with chiffon to 
match, giving it an al- 
most waxed softness to its folds. The 
chiffon covers a trimming of blue rat 
tail and bands of creamy lawn embroid- 
ery, while a little apron panel of lawn 
worked in a broiderie anglaise design 
falls over the front and is bordered at 
the hem with pale blue satin. The back 
of the gown is entirely covered with the 
broiderie which is drawn away on either 
side of the front in pannier folds. The 
some broiderie provides the corsage and 
sleeves, while there is a little bit of inser- 
tion worked into the front, and the cor- 
sage is hollowed out round the throat, 
where it is bordered with a chain of blue 
silk leaves. A deep folded belt of blue 
satin encircles the waist which is 
fastened at the back with a large blue 
enamel buckle. 


A Theatre 
Toilette. 


This very useful coat and skirt is in 
black chiffon velvet and has for a trim- 
ming black silk braid, woven with an 

exceptionally brilliant sur- 

— face and showing a certain 

stume. . . 
matelaisse effect, which 
promises to be much worn during the 
spring. A band of this wide braid is 
used to trim the skirt, several inches 
from the bottom, while down tke centre 
of the skirt in front there is a panel 
effect, emphasised by a decoration of 
satin covered buttons and loops to cor- 
respond. A similar trimming of buttons 
and loops may be seen on the front of the 

coat which just reaches past the hips 

Velvet is still the rage and the fashion- 
able hat if not entirely of velvet, must be 
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TRAVELLING COSTUME IN NUI-BROWN 


STRIPED VELVETEEN, 
FACINGS OF 


WITH PIPINGS AND 
SATIN, 
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trimmed with it to no uncertain degree. 

Among the novelties for hat decoration 
are the velvet poinsettias 
which are much favoured 
for late winter wear, also 
the new velvet roses which are delicately 
outlined with beads of varivus colours. 

A smart turban for travelling is ar- 
ranged with a soft crown of black velvet, 
which slopes away at the back in a very 
becoming fashion. Encircling this velvet 
crown and forming the brim of the toque 
is a folded drapery of tapestry brocade, 
patterned with gold and silver. This 
brocade is arranged to form a large bow 
in front of the turban and gives a very 
pretty finish. 

The Persian toques, so much favoured 
just now, are extremely smart and are 
most useful for wearing with the plain 
morning costume. In cases where 
ostrich feathers are worn, these are no 
longer introduced in bouquet form or 
laid enamazone round the crown. 

For instance, a high toque of black 
Liberty satin, draped round and round 
in soft ridges, had for a decoration an 
immensely high upstanding pure white 
feather, very full and thick and of the 
uncurled type, known as plureuse, which 
was placed to the left at the back, 
and had a very soft and graceful appear- 
ance. 

Very quaint and becoming are some of 
the new motor bonnets, some being 

carried out entirely in fur, 
Motor Raiment. while in other cases fur 
forms the trimming of a 


Millinery 
Modes. 


satin model. 

A fetching bonnet has a large full 
crown of supple green felt quite covering 
the head and ears. A poke brim of 
brown fur narrows towards the sides 
and ends over the ears, under gauged 
plaques of green silk. | Small bell or 
mushroom models in fur or beaver, 
having a turned down brim faced with 
a contrasting colour, which is repeated 
in the veiling, are in high favour with 
the girl who motors. 

Knitted head-gear has assumed con- 
siderable prominence for cold weather 
and these little caps and hoods are most 
comfortable. One which I saw recently 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


fitted the head closely and extended down 
to a little cape, so knitted that round the 
neck the wool is ribbed like elastic and 
fits closely. Long knitted coats in all 
colours to match these little hoods are 
much in evidence and are frequently 
lined with leather or suede. 

This fascinating gown was seen at a 
New Year’s wedding and was composed 


A Lovely of ivory white crépe de 
Wedding chine, made perfectly plain, 
Gown. 


and girdled with a rather 
high waisted effect in myrtle flowers. 
The sleeves were quite short and the 
material was just turned over, the same 
plan being carried out round the throat, 
and at the hem of the gown. The effect 
is distinctive with a charm of its own. 
The skirt just touches the ground all 
round, having a panelet at the back of 
unlined crépe chiffon which makes a 
short train. Over it was worn a Court 
train of ivory Duchesse, fastened at the 
shoulders in two points and hanging 
straight down the back, save where it 
was draped beneath the waist with a 
falling hood-like effect. Silver leaves 
were worn in the hair with a real lace 
veil. 


LITTLE ACCESSORIES 
DRESS. 


OF 


Bags of all kinds are seen in velvet 
of every shade and in all manner of 
patterns, some of them 
finished in gold and silver 
brillion. The bag swung 
from the arm by long cords is designed 
by Dame Fashion to be the smartest 
for day wear and one sees many of these 
dainty models in velvet of a contrasting 
shade, with cords that match the cos- 
tume in colours. 

By the way, these neck chains are no 
longer worn in the old way, which neces- 
sitated slipping them over 
the head, but are passed 
doubly round the neck, 
the trinket end being passed through the 


loop and hanging down the centre of the 
blouse. 


The 
Wrist Bag. 


Neck Chains. 








THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


r YHE New Year opens very 
auspiciously, as not only have 
we to commemorate an amal- 


gamation of more or less conflicting 
interests, but there has never before 
been so much vigour in the pastime. 

It has long been agreed that too many 
bodies have tried to rule the automobile 
movement in this country, and though 
each of them set out in its early days 
with practically a single object alone in 
view, it has gradually widened its scope 
until the unfortunate motorist has been 
worried in the extreme to distinguish 
between their conflicting claims. 

This rivalry in some ways had good 
results—a healthy competition is always 
beneficial—but it also was marked by 
disadvantages that proved of consider- 
able hindrance to the welfare of 
motorists. When three powerful organ- 
isations were up against each other, it 
is, after all, only natural to find them 
endeavouring to go one better than their 
competitors, of which we have, 
unfortunately, the results still with us. 

But now that an amalgamation has 
taken place between the Automobile 
Association and the Motor Union, both 
influential bodies, things are far more 
favourable to our interests. The new 
concern was officially inaugurated about 
a fortnight since, and has as officials 
practically all those gentlemen who 
have done such good work on each in 
the past. 

The new combination will have as its 
title the joint initials of the former 
organisations, namely, A.A. and M.U., 
and the badge is a clever combination 
of the same letters. With this body 
undertaking the practical work, and the 
R.A.C. to act as the official or presiding 
organisation, the cause of motoring 
should become more popular than ever. 

Then again, the car itself is gaining 
ground every day, and in spite of the 
steadily 
comers 


increasing number of 
and of fresh 


new- 


models from 





recognised firms, the demand seems 
insatiable. England appears to be a 
magnificent market for the automobile, 
as, in addition to the numerous firms 
who manufacture cars here, a large 
number from the Continent and America 
find a ready acceptance. There is no 
difficulty, then, in making a choice, or 
perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 
say there is a great difficulty in select- 
ing a car, because there is a large and 
varied assortment nowadays that is 
without parallel elsewhere. 

Yet in spite of all that has been done 
there is still an immense need for a car 
that will appeal to those thousands of 
people who do not wish to pay more 
than, say, £130 for a new article, and 
ten or fifteen shillings a week for 
up-keep and running expenses. Several 
attempts have recently been made to 
meet this demand, but the right thing 
has not yet come along. 

Something very near to it has, how: 
ever, been effected in a car like the 
Bedford, which, although comparatively 
new to us, has nevertheless already 
gained a firm footing. Selling at £160 
or a little more, the Bedford is built on 
the best car lines, and indeed it is 
difficult to understand how it can be 
made at the price. It is attractive in 
appearance, and runs very nicely, being 
equal, in fact, in many ways to cars 
costing three times as much. More- 
over, its design appeals to the expert as 
well as to the ordinary user, and it has 
none of the ‘‘ cheap’’ appearance so 
often found with low-priced cars. 

Talking about up-keep reminds me 
that it is the tyres that are most to 
blame for heavy expense. It is true 


that modern tyres put their predecessors 
in the shade, and last for a period that 
is amazing in view of what they have to 
endure. 

Within the last few weeks a couple of 
articles have appeared that will go far 
reducing 


towards the 


expenses of 
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motoring, one being a jacket, known 
as the Self-Grip Tyre Jacket, that is 
simply put over the ordinary tyre where 
it holds itself in position. It costs but 
little, and when worn can be 
retreaded ad infinitum. 

The other accessory I referred to is 


out 


a tyre made in seven portions, just as 
if the cover had been cut up into pieces. 


AUTOMOBILE 





WORLD. 


one’s car oneself is the dirty state one’s 
hands get into. But even this trouble 
need no longer exist as a liquid soap 
has just been put on the market, and 
sold in small bottles that can easily be 
carried in the pocket. Two or three 
drops are quite enough to cleanse the 
dirtiest of hands, and as a two ounce 
bottle only costs 64d., the article ought 





THE LATES!T 


Each piece is, of course, complete in 
itself, and water-tight as well. The 
advantage of this tyre is that if one 
portion is badly damaged it 
replaced by another, which, of course, 
is much than having to 
purchase a new tyre outright. 


can be 
cheaper 


One of the drawbacks to looking after 
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H.P, SILENT DAIMLER. 


to prove extremely acceptable to all who 
like to see the ‘‘ Wheels go round.”’ 
The soap is sold by the Horton Liquid 
Company, 245, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W., who also market a brand, 


Soap 


also liquid, for the complexion, that has 
been highly spoken of by those who have 
tried it. 
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